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Three-part HYATT BEARING of 
a the wound ller type with heavy 


load Catryingg Capacity used 
textile looms and other machin- 


ery applications 


CROMPTON AND KNOWLES 
8-3 Shuttle Changing Looms 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ines, im modern textile mill. 
Texaco Startak Greas 

highly effective in the lubr 
Ss of anti-friction be arings in all 
types of textile mills. 
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p for ve GAIN the full advantage of ball and roller bearings 

Py in looms and other equipment, an ever-growing num- 


a SPINDLE ber of textile mills are lubricating them with Texaco 
Starfak Grease. 


LUBRICATION 


With Texaco Starfak Grease, starting and running torque 
is lower. This lubricant is stable, resists oxidation and gum 
formation through long periods of service. It does not 


separate or leak out, but maintains its lubricating qualities 
refined spin dle oil over wide ranges of temperature. 
from the heart of se- Experienced lubrication engineers, trained in the selec- | 
lected crude $, de- tion and application of T exaco Textile Lubricants, he ill be 
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The Government 
Promoting Cooperation? 


By D. E. Mocrat 


F peace and good will are 

ever to be attained in the 

relationships with the gov- 
ernment in its new business 
controls, then there must be 
certain changes in govern- 
mental attitudes... It is but 
natural that business which 
has operated on the principle 
of “rugged individualism” so 


long should resent to some 


Actions of personnel in Department of Labor 
have contributed toward further widening of 
the differences between business and govern- 
ment, and employer and employee, by treating 
industrialists appearing before them with 
skepticism and in some cases rudeness. Puni- 
tive and retalitory attitudes are shown by [It would be unfair per- 
many administrators and investigators who 
should be fair-minded and unbiased in their 
actions and in their judgements. 


ment of Labor for certain 
specific and favored groups 
to the disadvantage of others 
and to be used finally in cre- 
ating a breach between em- 
ployer and employee. 


haps to state that all persons 
in the Department of Labor 
are so labor conscious and so 


extent any restraint or con- 

trol placed upon it, but when restraints and controls come 
militantly and in troops as they have come during the 
past few years, it is to be expected that business would 
become more resentful and at times pugnacious. It has 
grown restive and tried to free itself and occasionally has 
fought back hard. 

Those people who have represented the government's 
administrative agencies, too often, have assumed punitive 
and retalitory attitudes, and under the power and privi- 
lege of extra-judicial mandates, have widened rather than 
narrowed the breach between government and business. 
They have made co-operation less possible and less desir- 
able. In saying this, it must be admitted that industry 
has not been perfect and that it has provoked some acts 
in the breach. The government is supposed to represent 
all of the people in all of their various relationships. It is 
not supposed to be prejudiced or biased for or against any 
person, party, class or section. 

In the administration of many of the recent labor laws, 
there has grown up a feeling that there is vindictiveness 
and even persecution in the purpose and plans of some of 
those who interpret and apply them. It is true that the 
Department of Labor was established for the purpose of 
governmental guarantee that labor would be represented 
in government and would receive a square deal insofar as 
political and social and economic law and its administra- 
tion are concerned. 


Its founding was never motivated by the idea of segre- 
gating society into classes and then sub-dividing these 
classes into other classes and then operating the Depart- 


extreme and biased in their 
thinking that they are in- 
capable of dealing justly. It does seem, however, that too 
many are motivated by prejudice and punitive practices 
that prevent their rulings and administration from being 
as effective as they should be or as healing as they might 
be in their efforts at fair dealings and fair relationships 
between employers and employees. 

The following observations will possibly illustrate and 
emphasize what we are trying to say in an attitude of 
constructive and helpful criticism: 


industrialists Regarded As Enemies of All Legislation 


In the first place, industrialists appearing before labor 
committees of the House and Senate are by some regarded 
as enemies of all legislation. They are treated skeptically 
and in some cases rudely. Their statements are received 
often dubiously and listened to with cynical miens on the 
part of many of the advocates of labor. 

It has always been our opinion that all representatives 
in government should represent all people in the nation 
and should seek the truth and try to determine what is 
best for the common weal. For a person or government to 
maintain and retain respect and confidence, it must treat 
its people respectfully and regard their statements with 
dignity and sincerity and civility. There seem to have 
crept into the dignified and sacred halls of legislation and 
administrative law too much vindictiveness and too many 
class hatreds. 

In the second place, in the hearings before Committee 
No. 1 of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, the manufacturers and employers of labor were 
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given to understand that no statistics or surveys made by 
them were necessary, or would be considered of any value, 
unless those statistics or surveys supported the statistics 
and surveys made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor. This seemed to us prejudicial 
and an abridgement of the rights of free people. A study 
of the hearings and the testimony presented therein will 
reveal the fact that only government statistics were finally 
considered authentic although on one or two occasions 
errors were found so flagrant as to make their modifica- 
tions and corrections necessary. 


Department of Labor Biased and Prejudiced 


There is an old adage “that figures do not lie but that 
liars figure.” The import of this adage is that in most 
cases statistics can be assembled to prove almost any 
position or attitude assumed. Thus the Department of 
Labor with its biased and prejudiced attitude could easily 
assemble statistics to substantiate its position on the in- 
terpretation and application of the provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Law. It may be said with equal fairness that 
the manufacturers or the employers of labor could and 
would do the same in collecting their statistics and pre- 
senting their facts. 

In the intense and differing philosophies of both sides 
there are likely to be conflicting interpretations and testi- 
monies. Out of these interpretations and testimonies, a 
harmonizing of application should come which would be 
free from bias or prejudice. However, when an announce- 
ment was made in the beginning that the Department of 
Labor had all information and statistics needed or perti- 
pressed an opinion on the merits or demerits of the case 
to be discussed and who will listen to the evidence sub- 
mitted and render their verdict accordingly. 
regardless of the time consumed, the witnesses introduced 
or the length of the records. 

Again, in the theoretical selection of a jury or any com- 
mittee for that matter, it has always been considered judi- 
cially expedient and fair to select jurors who were free 
from bias and prejudice, who have not formed or ex- 
nent to the case, an exparte hearing was already declared, 


Stacked Jury 


Without casting any aspersions or reflections on any 
member of the committee as to their honesty or integrity, 
and assuming for the moment that they are all honest 
and honorable men, they are still human and their philos- 
ophies and mental attitudes were deeply motivated by 
their personal predilections and economic objectives. As 
we sit in the public galleries of justice now and look down 
upon this jury, it is easy to see that it was a stacked jury 
a majority of which would strongly favor any attitude 
that the Department of Labor might assume. If any one 
will read Bulletin No. 663 carefully and without any 
effort of his own, he will find that it is not a collection of 
statistics but a collection of statistics plus a submerged 
recommendation of the Department of Labor as to what 
the findings of the committee should be. 

Such procedures as the above are not calculated to 
build good will, confidence and respect for the govern- 
ment, because one party feels that it can not get justice. 
and another feels that through pressure, politics, and 
preference it can attain its goals legally whether they are 
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just or not. This was exemplified in the hearing when 
class conflicts were injected, economics, sectional advan- 
tages and other extraneous information not pertinent to a 
ceiling over hours and a floor under wages. 


Law and Rulings Vague 


Finally, in the reading of the law, there are vague 
phrases and clauses difficult to interpret and apply. In 
every law there are or should be qualities and character- 
istics that admit of an appeal to equity and reason, Now 
that the Administrator has made his ruling in accordance 
with the findings of a case tried, as has been indicated. 
the legal department in its zealous desire to stop every 
loophole and prevent every evasion, has made rulings and 
interpretations so intricate and involved with “ifs” and 
“whens” and “provided” that it is extremely difficult to 
determine what one should do or not do in order to com- 
ply with the law. 

Again, most of the rulings and notices are worded in 
such a way as to inform and impress upon labor that their 
employers are not honest and that they must watch them. 
report them, sue them or use any other means available 
for securing the ends desired to be attained by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

It may not be the intention of the Department of Labor 
to create these prejudices and this class consciousness. In 
its crusading zeal, it is widening the breach at a time 
when all people who are far seeing are appealing to labor. 
industry and the government to co-operate. 


Signs, Notices, Bulletins, Poorly Worded 


In many of the rulings of the Wage and Hour Division. 
it is necessary for signs, notices, bulletins. etc.. to be 
posted prominently in the various departments of indus- 
trial organizations. Industrial managers, as a whole. do 
not seriously object to this ruling but they do object to 
the form and wording of some of the notices sent out for 
posting. This statement brings up another adage, “It is 
not what you do so much as how you do it.” ‘These 
notices act as further devisive factors in class conscious- 
ness and create erroneous attitudes on the part of em- 
ployees and make the employer feel that somehow his 
government is trying to oppress him rather than protect 
him, is destroying co-operation rather than creating it. 

Now that the storm and stress of social awakening has 
spent its fury and people of all classes and conditions are 
more alert and sensitive to social demands and obliga- 
tions, the government should appreciate the fact that 
goodness and honesty and fair thinking still exist in the 
hearts and minds of the great American public and that 
these social characteristics express themselves more im- 
pressively and more justly under the urge of volition than 
the urge of compulsion. 

Most employers of labor are fair in their thinking and 
want to do the right thing. It is true that the great eco- 
nomic debacle revealed many faults in our industrial Sys- 
tem. It is equally true that these faults were not inten- 
tionally and wilfully developed and permitted. Progress 
in social and industrial relations has not stopped nor does 
it need to be driven on by governmental urge. Every man 
has an inner urge for social justice and when once the 
government enters the field of human relationships and 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Eastern Carolina 


Group Discusses 


Mill Problems 


Topics such as best type of top roll for 
drawing, production on drawing, best num- 
ber of ends up on drawing and reasons, 
methods of cleaning long draft frames in 
carding and spinning, slashing problems, 
weave and cloth room reports and records, 
are discussed at meeting of Eastern Caro- 
lina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association held its fall meeting at Durham, 

N.C., in the Auditorium of the Erwin Community 

House, The Erwin Cotton Mills Company, on Saturday 

morning, November 4th. Approximately 200 members 
were present. 

In the absence of J]. B. Batton, Sr., who is chairman of 
the division, W. H. Miley, Jr., superintendent of the No. 
2 Mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C., pre- 
sided at the meeting and conducted the discussion. 

The first thing on the program was a short talk by Wm. 
M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the gist of which has 
been published earlier this fall, and which Mr. McLaurine 
has presented at three of the fall divisional meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Mr. Miley: Thank you, Mr. McLaurine; I am sure the 
men enjoyed your talk. 

We will now go into the technical discussion, and the 
lirst question is: “How do leather, cork, and synthetic top 
rolls on drawing compare with metallic top rolls for even- 
ness, production, and breaking strength?” 


D. E. Long, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oxford 
Cotton Mills, Oxford: I believe, from the standpoint of 
evenness, the leather or cork rolls will make a more even 
sliver than the metallic rolls. You do not have as many 
mechanical difficulties there. You know with metallic 
rolls the least wear will cause the flutes to indent further 
than they should, whereas these other rolls stay on top of 
those flutes all the time, and I believe you get a more 
even sliver. 

P. B, Parks, Jr., Supt., Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin: I should like to ask Mr. Long a question 
about that. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Long, that 
because of the fact that the top roll rides on the bottom 
roll rather than on the boss you feel that you get a more 
even sliver? Is that right? 

Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Parks: May I ask another question? Have you 


ever run all metallic rolls yourself and now do you have 
all of another type, or do you have part metallic and part 
of another type? 


Mr. Long: Part metallic and part cork. 


Mr. Parks: Aside from feeling that it is more even, on 
the theory you have just given, you have actually sized 
the sliver—small particles of it at a time—and come to 
the conclusion that it is more even? Or have you looked 
at the yarn that results from that and found that it is 
more even? 

Mr. Long: From the tests on both sliver and yarn the 
cork rolls show more evenness. 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Miley, I should like to get at the the- 
ory of that a little more closely. (Draws a diagram on 
blackboard.) This top roll is of cork or composition or 


J. B. BATTON, SR. 
Chairman 


Eastern Carolina Division 
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Secretary 


leather, we will say; anything except the metallic. What 
is the essential difference between the metallic roll and 
this type? Mr. Long, you started to tell us about that. 
What is the difference out here on the end of these gudg- 
eons? 


Mr. Long: The metallic roll has a collar there for it to 
roll over. 


Mr. Parks: Right. It rides on these collars, and these 
collars in turn ride on the bottom roll. Now, this is the 
other type (drawing on blackboard.) When the top roll 
rides on the bottom roll (which is a fluted roll in every 
case, whether you have this roll on top or the other roll 
on top) where does the driving power come from? In this 
case Mr. Long would say the driving power comes from 
the bottom steel roll or from the flutes. What do you say? 
(I do not mean to confine that to Mr. Long.) Will any- 
one tell us? 


M. R. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 


| 
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Durham: It should come from the collar. 


A Member: Probably from both. 


Mr. Parks: These flutes fit in the flutes on the bottom 
roll and are probably just alike. If not just alike they 
would not fit in there regularly and you would probably 
have cut fibres. So it is impossible for the top roll to slip 
over the bottom roll, on which it rests. When those two 
rolls go together they have to mesh. I believe we actually 
get the drive from the flutes. I argued that with Mr. 
Harden a little bit. But I do believe the collars are de- 
signed to keep. the two from each other, so they do not 
cut the fibres. If you drive those rolls fast enough so that 
the flutes do not mesh together well, or if the little gudg- 
eons get worn, then you get jumping, and when you get 
jumping you will have one flute jump over the other 
flute, and you have serious trouble. This roll rides on the 
working surface of the other, whether it is cork, leather, 
or synthetic. 

Mr. Long: 1 should like to ask Mr. Parks his opinion 
of those two rolls, as to which, in his opinion, gives a more 
even sliver. 

Mr. Parks: 
argue with him but I am going to agree with him, since he 
just asked me whether I think this type or the other (the 
metallic) gives more even work. I believe this type (cork, 


| shall agree with Mr. Long. I promised to 


leather or synthetic) gives moré even work in most cases. 
| tack on “in most cases” because I can conceive of sliver 
that is so heavy that the pull is so hard on it that this 
type would slip, especially if it is not weighted heavily 
enough. That is the reason that in drawing today most of 
us have metallic rolls in the back, so that we can handle 
it. Then we have this other type on the front, where there 
is not so much pull. If one had a very heavy sliver, how- 
ever, | can conceive of the metallic roll’s giving better re- 
sults all the way through. If you have a fine sliver, light 
weight, I can conceive of the other rolls all the way 
through being the best. The reason for that is that in this 
type we have one tooth going in between two other teeth. 
and then there is a turn. You have an indentation there 
every time. In the distance between this flute and that 
ute, looking at it from the end, there is bound to be a 
space. You would not get drafting at every stage with the 
metallic rolls because the points of contact are bound to 
be some little distance from each other: that is, from one 
flute to the next one; while in the other type there is con- 
stant contact and every fibre is bound to reach the roll by 
itself and not fall into a crack between the flutes. There- 
lore I feel that this type is bound to give smoother work. 
because the contact is constant, and in the other type the 
contact is not constant. 


P. B. Parks, Sr., Mgr., Mills Nos. 1, 4 and 6, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham: All our plants here have Saco- 
Lowell five-roll high-draft drawing. In one of the plants 
all the frames with the excepttion of one have the three 
back rolls metallic and the other cork, but this one frame 
we never did change over, and it has all cork rolls. We 
have found no difference in the evenness or quality of the 
sliver that comes from that drawing over the other. But 
occasionally, on a cold morning, when the atmosphere is a 
little dry, we have a little lumpy roving on the drawing. 
lf we take that lap and put it on a frame with all cork 
tops, the unevenness vanishes like a snowflake in a pool 
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of water. We have never been able to fathom the reason 
for that. In the frame with all cork tops it just does not 
happen. 

Someone else has probably had that condittion, and 1 
should like to hear about it. 


Mr. Miley: Mr. Parks gave us a very good illustration 
of why he thinks the leather or cork or synthetic roll gives 
more evenness. What effect would the tension have on 
evenness? Do you find any difference in the tension on 
the two, Mr. Harden? 

Mr. Harden: You mean on the front? 


Mr. Miley: Yes, the tension on your web. 


Mr. Harden: Of course I think the tensino on the web 
should be as slack as you can run it, as slack as you can 
have it so that it runs well and keeps the ends up. 


Mr. Miley: I mean, can you get as good tension on the 
metallic roll as you can on the cork or leather or other 
rolls? 


Mr. Harden: I doubt it. I know since we have had 
cork rolls we get a much better tension. J] like that roll 
better. I prefer the cork to the metallic rolls. 


Mr. Miley: That has been my expreience, that it is 
harder to get even tension on the metallic roll than it is on 
the cork, and I think the reason probably is that it is hard 
to have the diameters of those collars exactly accurate and 
to keep them accurate. Your tension varies from one side 
of the roll to the other. 


W.V. Byers, Asst. Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham: I think that is a very interesting point that Mr. 
Parks brought up. I should like some others who have the 
five-roll Saco-Lowell drawing to give their views. 


Mr. Harden: I believe that a great deal of that un- 
evenness we have on cold mornings, when the atmosphere 
is not exactly right, is due to the fact that the cork roll 
does change its shape some over the week-end. If you 
have a metallic roll in the back it is more or less constant. 
So the lumpy work may be caused by the fact that the 
cork is not in the same condittion on Monday as on Fri- 
day, while the metallic roll is. Where all the rolls are cork 
they start up possibly in a different condition, but uni- 
lormly different, which would tend to keep the work more 
even. 


Synthetic Rolls 


Mr. Miley: Who has synthetic rolls? Has anyone here 
tried them? 


Mr. Long: 1 have tried synthetic rolls, and under fa- 
vorable temperature and conditions they are good. But on 
cold mornings and under unfavorable condittions I have 
had cut work. I have never experienced that with cork 
rolls, but I have with the synthetic. 


Mr. Miley: In other words, you think they are affected 
more by weather conditions than cork is? 


Mr. Long: Yes, because as the weather gets colder they 


get harder, and as the weather gets warmer they get softer. 


There is no fixed degree of density there. I guess that is 
what you would call it. 


Mr. Miley: You think under favorable weather condi- 
tions they are as good as cork? 


HOW TO INCREASE FABRIC SALES 


use RHCOUEL-A, « setter SYNTHETIC 
SOFTENER OF THE SUBSTANTIVE TYPE 


FEATURES 1. Provides velvety, soft finish on 


cotton, rayon, wool and silk. 2. Highly resistant to 


repeated washing and dry cleaning. 3. Non-greasy, 


odorless finish, which will not discolor with heat or age. 
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For complete details 
write for circular 
and samples. 
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Mr. Long: I think so. 
Mr. Miley: Did you run them for any length of time? 
Mr. Long: Fourteen months. 


B. F. Aiken, Carder, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin: I ran several kinds of synthetic rolls. The 
worst trouble we had about it was the short fibres collect- 
ing in the clearer waste. After we buffed the rolls down, 
after running them for several months, they would get 
weak and slip. We got very good satisfaction out of them 
except for the slipping and the clearer waste, but we got 
better results from the cork than from the synthetic. 

Mr. Miley: You had that trouble with slipping mostly 
after they were buffed? 

Mr. Atken: After they were buffed. When we would 
buff them off it would weaken them so that they would 
slip. But we got very good service except for the clearer 
waste. 


Production On Drawing 


Mr. Mily: How does the production on metallic rolls 
compared with that on the others? How about it, Mr. 
James? 

Mr. James: You can run the metallic rolls probably 
about the same speed as you ran the cork at that time. | 


do not think there is much difference. Our production was 
about the same thing. 


Mr. Miley: What size rolls did you have? 


Mr. James: 1%” on the high-draft now. We had a 
larger roll, I think, on the older drawing. 

Mr. Miley: You have to have higher speed, then, to 
make it? 

Mr. James: Well, we were running practically the same 
speed; we were running pretty fast. We may be running 
the high draft 20 or 30 revolutions faster, but I think that 


is probably offset by the diffcrence in the diameter of the 
front rolls, 


Mr. Miley: What effect would the difference in diam- 
eter have? 

Mr. James: Well, if you use a fluted roll, naturally the 
interlocking of the teeth would give you more production. 


Mr. Miley: That is the point I am trying to make, 
that between the 14” fluted roll and the 1”'"% non-fluted 
there would be a difference? 


Mr. James: Yes. there would be a difference. 


Mr. Miley: As to the point brought up about humidity 
and temperature, how would that affect the production? 


Mr. James: The humidity, I think, unless it is too high, 
would not affect it. We probably run 55 to 60 per cent on 
the drawings. The temperature will not bother you if you 
keep the relative humidity right. 


Mr. Miley: The point was brought up that if the tem- 
perature and the humidity are not kept right you will 
have trouble. Does that trouble enter into the production, 
too? 


Mr. James: You mean on a cold morning? 


Mr. Miley: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. James: We had some trouble then. But a weight 
on the front roll solved our problems. 


Mr. Muley: Did you have any trouble with lapping up? 
Mr. James: Yes, sir, some. 


Mr. Miley: What trouble would you have on metallic 
rolls that would affect production that you do not have 
with the others? 


Reasons for Variable Production 


Mr. Parks, Jr.: As to the question about the difference 
in production, I believe if a man had brand-new metallic 
rolls and the collars were exactly the right djameter he 
could probably get just as good production as on non- 
fluted rolls, but as soon as the collars begin to wear or the 
gudgeons begin to vary a little you will get into trouble. 
As to the effect of humidity, it does not have much effect 
on metallic rolls because they are positive, anyway, but it 
does have a lot of effect on cork or synthetic rolls. If the 
air is too dry the synthetic roll gets slick and hard; it gets 
so slick that the fibres do not deposit themselves on the 
top clearer; they come through and stop up the trumpet, 
and you get ends down. The same thing takes place on 
cork if the room is too cool or too dry. The cork has little 
barbs on it. They tell me that is the glue rather than the 
cork. Of course, they have to use something to keep the 
cork on, but as soon as the room gets too cool it grabs up 
the fibers. Since the roll is smaller, you have to run a 
greater number of revolutions in order to get the surface 
speed. The effective surface speed is really the heart of 
the question as to what production you get. If you handle 
the temperature and humidity properly on cork I believe 
the highest surface speed can be attained on that covering. 
| believe under ideal conditions, however, the synthetics 
could make just as high speed, but it is harder to attain 
that ideal, 


David Clark, Editor, TextT1Le BULLETIN, Charlotte: It 
seems to me that we are passing through a cycle on this 
matter of rolls. It used to be that nobody had metallic 
rolls; they all had leather-covered rolls. Then they 
thought the metallic roll was better and that they would 
get more even drafting, and everybody put in the metallic. 

I think Mr. Parks is wrong about that intermeshing. 
The metallic roll does not mesh all the way down. 

We seem now to have swung into another part of the 
cycle and say we can not get as good production on me- 
tallic rolls. We are exactly reversing ourselves on what 
we said twenty-five years ago. 


Mr. Parks, Jr.: Don’t you think one reason for that is 
that the emphasis twenty-five years ago got to be so 
heavy on heavy fibres and high-production machines that 
we had to have metallic rolls to draw out the fibres? 


Mr. Clark: The principal argument for metallic rolls 
at that time was that the leather roll would slip and that 
with the metallic rolls the stock would come through abso- 
lutely uniformly, whereas with leather rolls there was a 
certain amount of give or slip. 


A. R. Marley, Supt., Mill No. 6, Erwin Cotton Mills 
(o., Durham: This whole trouble started with us: we are 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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South Carolina Mill Group discusses prob- 
lems of twist effect on shrinkage of fabrics 
in Sanforizing, other weave room and slash- 
ing problems. 


The report of the first part of the discussion at the 
meeting of the Weaving and Slashing Section of the South 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
Clemson, S. C., on November 11th, was published in the 
November 15th issue. It covered such subjects as a talk 
by Wm. H. Harriss, of Cluett, Peabody & Co., on the 
effect of yarn twist and tension on cloth shrinkage when 
santforized, week-end humidification of weave rooms, and 
salvaging of dirty or oily filling. 


Mr. G .G. Simmons, superintendent of Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., is chairman of the Division, and pre- 
sided at the meeting. A stenographic report of the re- 
mainder of the discussion follows: 


Chairman: Question No. 3: “What would be a normal 
weekly supply and repair cost per loom, on a K model, 
Dwight top loom, ten years old, running 172 p. p. m. on 
print cloths?” It does not state, but I assume that the 
man who asked that question is running 80 hours a week. 
What, in your opinion, would be the normal supply and 
repair cost per loom? Mr. Estes, have vou any figures on 


H.C. Estes, Overseer Weaving, Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: No, I have not, Mr. Simmons, but I 
would say around 20 cents per loom would be a pretty 
fair average. If course, I do not know whether the K 
model would be much higher than the E model. The price 
of supplies enters into that, too, whether you use the best 
grade of supplies or a cheaper grade. 

Chairman: | know some of these superintendents must 
have some figures on the cost of supplies. Mr. Hardie, 
since you.are not a visitor I am going to call on you. 

Newton G. Hardie, Gen. Supt., Gossett Mills, Ander- 
son, 5. C.; Mr. Chairman, I would say that 20 cents per 
loom per week is low for the weave room expense per 
loom. I would say it would be nearer 40 cents a loom, 
including all loom supplies, shuttles, belting, etc. 


14” or 12” Heddle for Dobby Work 


Chairman; We will go on to the next topic. The ques- 
tion is asked: “For 20-harness dobby work, is a 14” steel 
heddle better than a 12" heddle? Which is best for 8- 

A. H. Mason, Supt. of Weaving; Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Fourteen-inch. The late models carry more 
shed. The 14” heddle I think is best for the back. 
harness work? Mr. Mason, what is your opinion on that? 
that? 

Mr, Mason: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: That is for the 20-harness work ? 


Weaving and 
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ashing Problems 


Chairman: On 8-harness work would you have any 
preference? 


Mr. Mason: Well, if you were going just to stay on 8- 
harness, the 12” heddle would do just as well. 


Chairman: Mr. Batson, what is your opinion on that? 


Louts P. Batson, Pres., Southern Shuttles, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C.: I will tell you what the trend is. The trend is 
to go to 14” heddles on dight numbers in silk and rayon 
on heavy harness work; if under 12 harness, why then 
12” heddles on cotton and such as that. There is more 
flexibility in the 14” heddle; that is the main thing. The 
heddle is more flexible and causes less strain on the warp 

less jerking. That is what seems to be the report. I can 
not answer that; that is the other man’s business. I just 
happen to be in the family. So far as giving authentic 
information is concerned, I can not do that; but I do 
know my brother has been selling more 14” heddles for 
silk and rayon and fine cotton work, as Mr. Mason said, 
on new looms. 


Ouestion: What has been your experience, Mr. Sim- 
mons. 


Chairman Simmons: We have a 12” heddle, and it is 
satistactory. I can say, though, I think that it would be 
logical that on 20-harness weave the 14” heddle would be 
more satisfactory. It would probably last longer because 
it is more flexible. On the 8-harness goods I should think 
the 12” heddle would be just as good. 


Mr. Springfield, what is your idea on that? 


M. F. Springfield, Overseer Weaving, Brookside Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.: I think the 14” heddle would be 
better on a 20-harness weave, because you get a better 
shed and it would be more flexible. In 8-harness I think 
the 12” would do just as well. 


Shuttle Eye On Cotton and On Spun Rayon 


Chairman: Next question: “Will a shuttle eye that is 
satisfactory on 40s single cotton filling be satisfactory on 
20s single spun rayon?” Or do you think it is necessary 
to change the shuttle eye when you go to this coarser fill- 
ing? Some of you fellows who are on spun rayon answer 
that. 


W. E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C.: 
Mr. Joe Lyons can give you more information on that 
than any other man here. 

Chairman: Let’s hear from you, Joe. 

Mr. Lyons: 1| can not say that the same shuttle eye is 
satisfactory, but I do not know of anything that is any 
better. I think the field is open for these fellows to make 
a decided improvement, but they have not done it yet. 

Chairman: You use the same eye? 

Mr. Lyons: Yes, we use the same eye. 


(Continued on Page 14——-Page 14 continues on Page 41) 
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Chairman: Mr. Laurens, what is your opinion? 


J. I. Laurens, Overseer Weaving, Rrayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: I agree with the gentleman who just 
spoke. 


Chairman: It looks as if Louis Batson came to the 
right meeting, then, doesn’t it? It is up to some of you 
shuttle fellows to work out an eye that will be better than 
anything we have. 


J. V. McCombs, Southern Agent, Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp., Spartanburg, S. C.: I had quite a lot of 
experience in running Sudan cotton and other cotton 
mixed, and I never noticed much difference in running the 
Sudan cotton. I ran it on the same shuttle. 


Mr. Stansell: We find that the most important thing 
about the shuttle eye is, first, to get a shuttle eye that will 
thread easily and stay threaded. We run from 18s to 48s 
carded cotton filling and also run spun rayon filling. We 
do not attempt to make any change in our shuttle eye. 
When switching from rayon to cotton or from a fine num- 
ber to a coarse number, however, we do attemt to change 
the tension in our shuttles by relining them. But our ex- 
perience has proven to us that after we get a good shuttle 
eye that will thread easily and stay threaded a change in 
number does not seem to be a very important factor. 


Factors That Will Cause Kinky Filling 


Chairman Simmons: The next question is one that in- 
terests Mr. Harriss. “Assuming that there is not too much 
tutst in the yarn, what are the different factors that will 
cause kinky filling?” Assuming that you are not getting 
from the spinning room yarn with too much twist in it. 
what are the different factors in the weave room that 
cause the filling to kink? Mr. Lockman? 


Mr. Lockman: One thing would be a poorly condi- 
tioned room, not heated or not humidified properly. An- 
other thing would be harness not timed right, harness not 
at the right distance from the reed. The Ioom’s picking 
too late will cause kinky filling. They should pick just 
before they get to the top center. Too much power on the 
loom will cause it. The check straps and the shuttle boxes 
not being properly adjusted are two other things, There 
are probably a good many others, but those are a few of 
them. 


Chairman Simmons: Mr. Coker, what can you add to 
those? 


E. D. Coker, Asst. Overseer Weaving, Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: I have found that too much power 
in the loom and the shuttle rebounding in the box will 
cause it. If you do not have the proper tension in the 
shuttle that will cause it. 


Mr. Snyder: Mr. Chairman, I think that has been 
pretty well covered. Some men do not condition filling. I 
do not know what numbers they run without conditioning 
it. We condition ours. If the filling is not properly con- 
ditioned that causes it. Then humidity plays a big part, 
also proper tension in the shuttle, and so on. I think that 
has just about been covered. 


Mr. McCombs; It is due to uneven yarn sometimes. 
You have to put a little more twist in on one side of the 
frame than on the other. 
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Chairman: Mr. Harriss, what do you say? 


Mr. Harriss: The question, when I first read it, seemed 
to me like this: “Assuming that a giraffe has no neck, 
why is its head ten feet above its body?” It seems to me 
that in your answers you are begging the question. Is not 
the answer that twist is what makes yarn kinky? You say 
you can avoid it by putting more tension on it. I say that 
you must look for the trouble, when you have kinky yarn, 
by seeing if you do not have too much twist in it. 


Mr. Lockman: May I ask a question of Mr. Harriss 
about Sanforzing? If two mills deliver cloth to the finish- 
er 39 inches wide and the cloth from one mill will finish 
37 inches and that from the other mill a half inch wider. 
when that comes to your Sanforizing machine do you 
Sanforize according to the two widths or does that make 
any difference? 

Mr. Harriss: Oh, no. When goods come to Sanforizing 
everything else is out: we have to Sanforize what the wash 
test shows. We make the wash test first and then Sanforize 
according to that. Of course, one finisher sometimes can 
do a little better than others. As a rule, the more twist. 
the more shrinkage. 


Mr. Lockman: 1 want to know if the shrinkage is in 
the bleaching or in the Sanforizing. In other words. is the 
trouble in the finishing works? 


Mr. Harriss: No. The trouble is something innate in 
the cloth—something in the cloth that makes it shrink. 


Mr. Lockman: That is what I want to know. 


Mr. Harriss: All finishers have to pay attention to the 
lengthwise tension on the cloth. When you put lengthwise 
tension on it, it brings the width down a little. If the wash 
test calls for 35 and your width is 36, the finisher has to 
put a little lengthwise tension on it to bring it down. 


Mr. Lockman: When it gets out of the right width, 
does one shrink more than another in the finishing room? 


Mr. Harriss: We discover it only as the wash test is 
made. 


Mr. Lockman: That is before you put it in the finish- 
ing? 

Mr. Harriss: Sanforizing must always be the last proc- 
ess. The goods are dyed and bleached and finished. then 
put in the Sanforizer. 


Mr. Lockman: That is after it has been bleached? 


Mr. Harriss: Yes, after the goods have been put 
through exactly the same dyeing and bleaching and finish- 
ing processes. If you put the goods through identical 
processes, the difference must be in the goods originally. 


Mr. Lockman, Jr.: When it comes to the Sanforizing 
machine one cut of a piece of goods could be 35” and one 
36” in width. I mean when it goes in the Sanforizing ma- 
chine. You cut off a swatch and test it, and then set your 
machine for the particular width shown by that swatch 
after testing. Would the 1” difference before it goes into 
the Sanforizing machine make any difference in the end? 


Mr. Harriss: No. If one is stretched out to 35) 6” and 
the other is down to 3444”, the same piece of goods would 
come out the same width. 


Mr. Hardie: How often do you make those tests? 
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Auburn Textile School Installs More Equipment 


Auburn, Ala—Announcement is made by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute of plans for the installation in the 
Textile School of a 10-pound package and raw stock dye- 
ing machine at an early date and a Model X Draper 
loom. It is also considering a Guillet outfit for overhaul- 
ing equipment. E. W. Camp is head of the Textile School. 


Anti-C. 1. O. Group Is Organized At Columbia 


Mills 


Columbia, S. C.—The Independent Employees’ Asso- 
ciation of Columbia Mills, an anti-CIO body, was organ- 
ized here November 15th after a group of the textile 
plant's workers heard an address by Ben E. Adams, Co- 
lumbia editor and candidate for Governor last year. 

In a resolution, the group said it was “convinced that 
the CIO does not represent the best interest of our fellow 
workers and that it is closely allied with communism as 
represented by the government of Russia where the work- 
ers have nothing whatever to say about their wages, hours 
of employment or where they shall work, and. 

“Whereas, the CIO, according to resolutions adopted at 
its national convention, places whites and negroes on the 
same level and in the same union which we can not and 
will not accept, and, 

“Whereas, we believe the future welfare of our country 
and the best interest of the textile workers of South Caro- 
lina depend upon the elimination of the CIO from this 
State.”’ 

The group then resolved itself into the association and 
stated that it planned to “take immediate steps to enlist 
the majority of the employees of the Columbia Mills into 
this organization and proceed to elect the said Independ- 
ent Employees’ Association of Columbia Mills as the bar- 
gaining agency in our relations with the management of 
the mills.” 

It resolved that the organization have “‘bona fide em- 
ployees”’ of the mill as its officers and spokesmen. 

The plant now has a contract with the Textile Workers 
Union of America, an affiliate of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization. 

Adams said that H. F. LaCons was elected temporary 
chairman of the organization. 


New Lunkenheimer Catalog 


The new Lunkenheimer Catalog 78 illustrates. describes 
and lists the complete line of bronze, iron and steel valves: 
boiler mountings: lubricating devices: oil and grease 
cups, whistles, cocks, fittings, etc. The Lunkenheimer Co. 
is located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cotton Estimate Shows Increase 


Washington, D, C.—The Agriculture Department esti- 
mated this year’s cotton crop at 11,845,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight November 8th, as indicated by con- 
ditions November Ist. A month ago 11.298.000 bales 
were forecast. Production was 11,943,000 bales last year. 

The indicated yield of lint cotton was placed at 234.1 
pounds an acre, compared with a forecast of 235.7 pounds 


~ 


a month ago, and 235.8 pounds produced last year. 
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Acreage remaining for harvest is placed at 24,222,000 
acres, abandonment having been 2.9 per cent of the 24.- 
943,000 acres in cultivation July Ist. Acreage harvested 
last year was 24,248,000 and abandonment 1.1 per cent 
of the 25,018,000 acres in cultivation July Ist a year ago. 

The Census Bureau reported that cotton of this year’s 
growth ginned prior to November Ist totaled 10,085,260 
running bales, exclusive of linters, compared with 10,124.- 
173 bales a year ago, and 13,160,423 bales in 1937, 


American Viscose Gets Vinyon Rights From 
Carbide 


American Viscose Corp., largest domestic producer of 
rayon, has completed arrangements with Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemical Corp. for rights for the production and sale 
of “Vinyon,” a new synthetic yarn of Vinylite plastic, it 
was learned in the market. 

“Vinylite” is the name given by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical to its copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl ace- 
tate. The company is a subsidiary of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. 


44’ Miles of Fire Hose 


Akron, Ohio.—Forty-four and one-half miles of woven 
single jacket fire hose currently is being manufactured in 
the local mechanical goods plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., for the British government. It is understood 
that the fire hose is being purchased to supplement the 
existing fire fighting equipment in the British Isles essen- 
tial in air raid decontamination and fire protection. 

The British order, combined with several substantial 
domestic orders on hand, is occupying the hose manufac- 
turing facilities of the Goodyear Co. at or near capacity 
on a six-day, 24-hour basis of operation. Cotton required 
for the 235,000-foot overseas order will approximate 80,- 
000 pounds. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarn Improves 


The Mercerizers’ Association of America, reporting on 
shipments of mercerized cotton yarn for the first 44 weeks 
of 1939, show outstanding improvement over the same 
period in 1938. Shipments for the 1939 period show an 
increase of 35% over 1938, which reflects a continuation 
of the improvements in this industry which started in 
February of this year. 

Of greater importance, however, according to Dean 
Mill, president of the Mercerizers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, is the fact that shipments for the first 44 weeks of 
1939 are 27% greater than the previous five-year average 
for this same period. 

The marked improvement in demand this year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hill, is due to the great increase in use of 
mercerized cotton yarn in knitted garments brought about 
by the promotional campaign of the Durene Association 
of America of which Mr. Hill is also president. 


However, increased use in welts and feet of full-fash- 
ioned silk hosiery and increased demand from Central 
and South America since the outbreak of the war are fur- 
ther causes for the increase in shipments. 
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ry your business happened to be in a temporary 
tight spot for lack of working capital, who 
would have the deciding word as to how much 
you could borrow to tide you over—you, or the 
lender? 


Most business financing smacks of dictatorship. 
It is tight-formed by tradition and precedent. 
It lays down terms and conditions which the 
borrower must accept. It measures his worth 
by what he 4as—not by his present or potential 
volume of profitable sales. 


That's where ““NON-NOTIFICATION” Open 
Account Financing shows a definite superiority. 
It is poles apart from other forms of financing 
in flexibility, in ease and speed of action, in 
conforming to the actual day-by-day needs of the 
business that employs it. 


It fits easily into the plans and operations of any 
manufacturer or wholesaler—big or small—as 
these two actual cases*, taken from our records, 
illustrate. 


Case + 1—Sales for the first four months of 
1938, before using our open Account Fi- 
nancing, were $117,197. Net loss, 14%. 
Sales for the first four months of 1939, 
using our service, were $154,792 gross. 
Net profit was 7.1%. Outstandings increased 
to a figure permitting 60% greater borrow- 
ing Capacity. 
Case + 2—-Company started using our Open 
Account Financing in 1928. Annual Sales 
volume was then $1,301,778. For the year 
1938, gross volume was $5,608,067. Eight 
years volume, 1931 to 1938 inclusive, was 
$31,761,974—all financed, without increase 
in capital, by anticipation of receivables. 
You can easily have a sample of how this kind 
of financing would ease your problems, without 
disturbing in any way your present customer 
relations or interfering with management. First, 
send for our pamphlet, “COMPARATIVE 
COSTS OF FINANCING". Then, if you're 
interested, let one of our officers meet with you 
and arrange a practical demonstration. No 
obligation. 


*The facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 
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COTTON 
OMMENT 


By Dameron Williams 


“Until Debt Do Us Part” 


HE year 1929 marked the beginning of the end of 

the old method of handling the cotton crop in this 

ountry. Uncle Sam started in the business that 
year, in a small way, to be sure, but none the less defi- 
nitely. We of the United States controlled the cotton 
markets of the world in 1929. Considering the fact that 
we had started in business in 1790 and had done right 
well by the country for all the years intervening the rec- 
ord is something to be proud of. There were no stocks of 
cotton held by the government. Markets were free and 
open. The cotton farmer had not been regimented. The 
record was achieved by individual effort following the 
American tradition. We exported that year, for instance. 
over 8 million bales of cotton, bringing millions upon 
millions of dollars of foreign money into this country. 

Today, about ten years later, we of the United States 
still control—something. The government, after ten years 
of digging deeper and deeper into the cotton production 
and distribution business, owns ten million bales of cot- 
ton. It is costing over 30 millions of dollars a year to 
carry this huge stock. This stock of cotton was accum- 
ulated via the so-called “cotton loan” method whereby 
certain officials decide that. in their judgement, cotton is 
too low in price hence the idea of loaning money on it. 
For all practical purposes the ‘loan” has simply resulted 
in a Sale to the government. 

The accumulation of this unnecessary and unwieldly 
stock of cotton is by no means all the story. Other dis- 
asters, incident to the government program, have hit us 
hip and thigh. To my mind the consideration of these 
disasters and of the many mistakes made under govern- 
ment control is completely overshadowed: however, when 
we take into consideration the unmistakable tendency, 
now reaching its climax, toward a complete regimentation 
of the whole industry. The movement has been gradual 
but none the less sure. Each year brings another definite 
step into view. These steps are connected. one with the 
other, in a set pattern. 


Export Situation 


in order that we may gain some idea of just what is 
taking place suppose we take a look at the situation prior 


to government control and then look at ourselves in the 
mirror today. 

We exported, under private control in 1929, some 770 
millions of dollars worth of cotton, 8 million bales. After 
about nine years our exports had dropped to 314 million 
bales worth something in excess of 200 millions of dollars. 
last year. 

The government owned no cotton prior to 1929, . To- 
day it owns or controls ten million bales. 

We were the world’s greatest cotton producer nation in 
1929. All the foreign cotton producing countries together 
harvested only about 1] million bales of cotton that vear. 
While we were experimenting with government control 
foreign countries have increased their production to a 
high of about eighteen million bales a year. 

In 1928-29 the consumption in the world of foreign 
cotton was 10!2 million bales. Foreign consumption of 
foreign cotton nearly reached 17 million bales in 1937-38. 
The difference in consumption has been at our expense. 

The cotton farmers of the South received nearly twenty 
cents per pound for their cotton as an average for the 20 
years prior to 1929, from private men hants. The price of 
cotton under governmeht control has been about half that 
amount, or close to ten cents per pound. 


Trials and Errors 

lt might be argued that we have been proceeding. un- 
der the Farm Board then AAA, on a system of trial and 
error. I agree heartily with the former and the latter 
terms. We have certainly had trials and the errors have 
been numerous. 

These losses of our exports; this drastic drop in the 
price of cotton, caused in major part by governmental 
intervention; the confusion and upheavals resulting from 
povernment operation of the cotton business and the lack 
of common sense in the administration of our cotton pro- 
grams have contributed to our troubles. But the matter 
of the definite tendency toward total governmental oper- 
ation of the cotton industry is of paramount importance. 

Despite the proven fallacy of the cotton loan. the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. a few weeks ago, a 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Revival of Processing Tax is Considered 


Washington, D. C.—<Agriculture officials are consider- 
ing reviving a certificate plan of levying taxes on proces- 
sors of cotton, wheat and rice to meet parity payments to 
farmers, according to reports. 

Authoritative persons said Secretary Wallace was 
studying such a proposal to be applied only to cotton, 
wheat and rice to replace funds raised by processing taxes 
which have been abandoned. 

In the case of cotton, they disclosed consideration was 
being given a proposal requiring processors to pay 4 to 6 
cents a pound for certificates to obtain raw cotton. These 
funds, they said, then would be turned over to the pro- 
ducers. 

Such a plan would boost farm income without increas- 
ing Congressional appropriations and the necessity for 
the Treasury to collect the tax, they added. 

Informed persons said Wallace would discuss the need 
lor raising funds through such a plan in a speech at Okla- 
homa City next month. 

The certificate plan operated for a time under the 
Bankhead Act and varying versions of it have been pro- 
posed in legislation introduced the first of the year by 
senator Wheeler (D-Mont) for wheat and by Represen- 
tative Derouen (D-La.) for rice. 

Officials have considered aiding in the drafting of a 
single bill to cover all three products. It was probable, 
one official indicated, that a national farm organization 
would submit the bill to Congress after consulting with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Wallace previously has urged revival of the processing 
tax to raise funds for parity payments and he is said to 
be of the opinion that unless such a revenue-raising plan 
is adopted it will be necessary to increase loan rates. 

lf a certificate plan were adopted, officials said refunds 
would be made on cotton goods exported. 

Opposition of manufacturers to such a tax on cotton on 
the basis it would reduce domestic consumption, one well 
informed person in the department said, probably would 
be reduced in comparison to the textile industry's objec- 
tion to the processing tax. 

As basis for this contention, he cited the 1937 reces- 
sion in the textile industry which he declared showed that 
the processing tax, abandoned a year earlier, was not re- 
sponsible for the plight of textile mills. 


New President and Board Chairman for G. E. 


Charles E. Wilson, executive vice-president, was elected 
president, and Philip D. Reed, assistant to the president, 
was elected chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company at the meeting of the directors 
of the company in New York City, November 17th. They 
will take over their new responsibilities January Ist, suc- 
ceeding Gerard Swope and Owen D. Young, who will be- 
come honorary president and honorary chairman of the 
board, respectively. 

In a jointly signed letter, Mr. Young and Mr. Swope 
submitted their resignations and the reason for doing so. 
In the letter they stated that, since it had been their 
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policy to retire men at 65, they were applying that policy 
to themselves, and felt that it would contribute to the 
morale and effectiveness of the organization. 


Stadium Named for Mill Man 


Wake Forest College, at Wake Forest, N. C., has de- 
cided to name their new football stadium Groves Stadium, 
in honor of H. H. Groves, president of the Groves Thread 
Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., who by a contribution of $15,- 
000 made possible the construction of the stadium. The 
gymnasium will hereafter be known as the Gore Gymnas- 
ium, in honor of Claude Core, former president of the 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


10,681,000 Bales Ginned To Nov. 14 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton of this year’s growth ginned to November 14th to- 
taled 10,681,807 running bales, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, compared with 10,742,579 
bales a year ago, and 14,947,111 two years ago. 

Round bales included totaled 157,018, compared with 
142,435 a year ago, and 267,961 two vears ago. 

This year’s total crop, as reported by the Agriculture 
Department from indications as of November Ist, is 11,- 
845,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, compared with 
11,943,000 bales last year and 18,946,000 bales two years 
ago. 


U. S. Imports Nearly Million Pounds of Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—The Customs Bureau reported 
that 934,149 pounds of staple length cotton less than 1'« 
inches was imported from September 20th to November 
21st. The quota for this type cotton is 14,516,882 pounds 
for the year ending next September 20th. 

Up to November 21st, principal receipts were 580,411 
pounds from India, 297,951 pounds from Brazil and 46.- 
820 pounds from Mexico. 


In the same period, 9,237,426 pounds of staple 1% or 
more inches were imported, compared with the annual 
quota of 45,656,420 pounds. Of these imports, 9,100,072 
pounds came from Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and 137,319 pounds from Peru. 


Cotton Bagging Business Picks Up 

Developments indicate that cotton bagging seems likely 
to come into much wider use as a result of the war in 
Europe. Prices of burlap skyrocketed after war broke 
out, and the bagging trade began the purchase of osna- 
burgs on a heavy scale. 

This development seems likely to give considerable 
impetus to the movements which have been under way to 
increase the use of cotton bags. The Michigan Bean Ship- 
pers Association is already using cotton bags for their 
beans and other shippers in Michigan and Colorado have 
reported turning to cotton bags for packaging their prod- 
ucts. 
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7 Carolina Supply Co. Represents Bancroft 
Belting Co. 


F. W. Bancroft, president of Bancroft Belting Co.., 
Boston, Mass., manufacturers of belting and leather sup- 
plies, announces that in the future the company will be 
represented in the Southern territory by the Carolina 
Supply Co., of Greenville, S. C. 


New Sizing Compound for Spun Rayons 


A new, tested sizing compound for spun rayon warps 
and mixtures is announced by E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia and Charlotte. 

This product, known as Houghto Size SR, is said to 
work with any type of starch or gum used for spun rayon 
sizing. Its advantages announced by the manufacturer 
include high breaking strength, elasticity, increased weave 
room efficiency, easy boil-off and low cost because of the 
concentrated nature and solubility of the softener. 

From 6 to 7% of Houghto Size SR, based on the 
weight of starch or gum, is employed in the sizing for- 
mula. The brilliance of dyed warps is not affected by the 
softener, according to the manufacturers. 


Stein-Hall Builds Factory Addition 


Stein, Hall & Co. is constructing a five-story and base- 
ment addition to its factory in Long Island City, New 
York, which will provide about 27,000 square feet of new 
ra: production space to meet increased demand for the com- 


pany s gums and dextrines, which are used by the paper 
box, envelope, textile and other industries. The addition 
will be completed in January. 

- Construction was started some time before the Euro- 
| pean war began, so that the expansion is in no sense a 


- “war baby.” Increasing business, even prior to the out- 
=: break of hostilities, made the need for enlarged produc- 
} tion facilities imperative. 


Construction is of brick-enclosed steel and the floors 
will be concrete, so that the structure will be fireproof. 
The fifth floor will present a penthouse appearance be- 
cause the walls will be set back from a parapet running 
around the edge of the fourth floor roof. 

This floor will include rooms for pilot plant operations, 
instruments, research and routine work. The laboratory 
will have plenty of daylight from 23 windows and seven 


skylights. 
: A new boiler house is being constructed to supply addi- 
" tional steam for heating and production purposes. 
: Construction work is being done by the W. J. Barney 


Corp. and the plans were drawn by A. R. Burnette, both 
of New York City. 


Wm. H. Harriss Speaks At N. C. State College 
Textile School 


On a recent visit to his alma mater, William H. Harriss, 
who represents the sanforizing division of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. in New York, explained to the Textile stu- 
dents of North Carolina State College the working of the 
sanforizing machine. Mr. Harriss emphasized that the 
sanforizing process is a mechanical operation performed 
by a precision machine, and that fabrics are shrunk by 
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means of mechanical compression without the use of 
chemicals. His lecture supplemented by illustrated charts 
and printed literature gave the Textile students a clear 
conception of one of the major deveolpments in the mod- 
ern processing of cotton and linen fabrics. 

The visit to State College was in the nature of a home- 
coming for Mr. Harriss. He was graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1895 when only 17 years old, and it is be- 
lieved that he was the youngest person who ever received 
a degree there. While connected with the late D. A. 
Tompkins in Charlotte he drew the plans for Tompkins 
Hall, the original Textile building at State College. That 
building was destroyed by fire in 1914 and replaced by a 
larger structure to which an 80-foot, three-story addition 
was built in 1926. 

Mr. Harriss spoke in the new four-story fireproof Tex- 
tile building which has just been completed and to which 
the equipment of the Textile School is now being trans- 
ferred. He expressed himself as highly pleased with the 
progress which his old school has made in the field of 
textile education, and with the modern up-to-date equip- 
ment which the new structure houses. 


Longest Conveyor Belt System Being 
Constructed 


Akron, Ohio.—-One thousand bales of long staple cot- 
ton (500,000 pounds) are being woven into a special 
fabric at Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to provide the 
backbone for a 9.6-mile conveyor belt system, longest 
ever constructed, to convey aggregates for Shasta dam of 
the Great Central Valley of California Federal flood con- 
trol project. Contract for manufacture of the 20 miles of 
36-inch wide, six-ply, rubber covered, cotton belting re- 
quired for the project, has been awarded the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., of this city, by the Columbia Con- 
struction Co., Inc., of Redding, Calif. 

The conveyor will haul sand and gravel from a plant of 
the Columbia Co., at Redding, to Coram, almost ten 
miles away, near the site of the Shasta project. The sys- 
tem will involve the use of 26 separate, endless-vulcanized 
belts, each approximately three-quarters of a mile long, 
motivated with a 200 horsepower motor and turning on 
48-inch head pulleys. 

In operation on its 9.6 mile route the conveyor system 
will carry the aggregates for the Shasta dam over the 
Sacramento river at two points; over one main State 
highway and five county roads; across four creeks and 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
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Bobbin & Shuttle Co., which specializes in the 
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and FOR Southern 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN., Plant of US Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co.. which specializes in the manufacture 
of cardroom bobbins and skewers. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Main Office and Plant of US 


manufacture of quills and spinning bobbins. 


For quick service in quality products, call: 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Charlotte, N. C., Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: A. D. Roper, M. Ousley, E. R. Holt, D. C. Ragan 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 


BETTER BOBBINS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® SHUTTLES 
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Personal News 


LD). Green, former general manager. has been made 
treasurer of the Laurens Cotton Mill. Laurens. S. C. 


M. T. Poovey has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Plant No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


M. L. Smith, formerly treasurer, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. C. McPherson, formerly with Seminole Mills, Clear- 
water, S. C.. is now connected with the Mathews Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood. S. C. 


William B. Hodge, of Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has recently been granted a patent on a self-cleaning 
nozzle used in humidifiers for textile plants. 


Kd Chapman, employee of the Liledoun Mill, Inc.., 
Taylorsville, N. C., lost his left arm recently as the result 
of an accident in the picker room at the mill. 


Paul Martin, formerly second hand, has been promoted 
to overseer of carding and spinning at the Belle Vue Mfg. 


(o., Hillsboro. N. C. 


James Baker has resigned as second hand in spinning 
at the Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. C., to accept a posi- 
ttion with the Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Paul Gwynn is now overseer of weaving at the Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. He was formerly with the 
Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. C. 


EK. M. Cushman, formerly superintendent of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., is now general superintendent of 
the Cartex Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C. 


Walter Rogers, graduate of N. C. State College, is now 
overseer of carding on the third shift at the Cannon Mill 
No. 7, Salisbury, N. C. 


A. H. Pilkington, former assistant designer, has been 
promoted to designer at the Seminole Mills, Clearwater, 
>. 


Z. ¥. Wright, president and treasurer of the Newberry 
Cotton Mills, was recently honored by the presentation 
of a plaque in honor of his services to the Newberry 
Country Club, which made possible its existence. 


J. E. Smith, formerly of Woodruff, S. C., is now super 
intendent of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


W. S. Moore, formerly of Liimberton, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at Erlanger Cotton Milt. 
Lexington, N. 


Earl Crenshaw, formerly with Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., has been named superintendent of. the 
Hampton Spinning Co., Clover, S. C. 


G. W. Johnson, formerly with Bradford Mills, Pratt- 


ville, Ala., is now superintendent of the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, McColl, S. C. 


Robert Cushman is now superintendent of the Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mill, Abbeville, S. C. He was formerly with 
Stonecutter Mills at Spindale, N. C. 


Joe Guess, formerly of Covington, Ga.. is now asso- 
ciated with the Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills as person- 
nel director. 


Frank Madden has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at the Seminole Mills. Clearwater. 


». C. 


T. C. Drew, formerly superintendent of the Clifton 
Mig. Co., is now superintendent of the Mayfair Cotton 
Mills, Arcadia, S. C. 


Hunter West, for the past 20 years overseer of weaving 
at the Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., has been named 
superintendent of the plant, succeeding T. C. Drew. 


Paul Allison, loom fixer at Union-Buffalo Mills Co.. 
Buffalo, S. C., has been appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
sheriff’s office there. 


C. M. Hemphill has resigned as superintendent of the 
Greer plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C.. be- 
cause of ill health. 


J. L. O. Foster has been named overseer of weaving at 
the Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., succeeding Hunter West. 
who was promoted to superintendent. 


W. F. Queen, formerly second hand in spinning at 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C., is now night 


Ask Pure Oil Engineer to help solve 


your lubrication problems 7 
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overseer of spinning at Southern Brighton Mills, Shan- 
non, Ga. 


K. McLain. overseer of weaving at Hannah Pickett 
Mills No. 2. Rockingham, N. C., has succeeded M. T. 
Poovey as superintendent of-the plant. 


T. J. McNeely has been appointed superintendent of 
the Locke Cotton Mills of Concord, N. C., which has re- 
cently reopened. Mr. McNeely was formerly with the 
Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C., for 17 years. 


Walter Troutman, former overseer third shift carding 
at Cannon Mills No: 7, Salisbury, N. C., has been trans- 
ferred and promoted to overseer of carding and spinning 
at Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga., a Cannon mill. 


Robert B. Riddle, formerly of Birmingham, Ala., has 
been appointed assistant to Superintendent and Vice- 
President G. M. Vann, of the Eastman. (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. D. Anderson and James H. Porter, Bibb Mfg. Co. 
officials, of Macon, Ga., were recently honored by a Y. M. 
C, A. banquet in recognittion of their services to the Ma- 
con, Y. M. C. A. 


Ernest M. Boys has resigned as superintendent of the 
Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C., to accept the position of 
superintendent of the newly reorganized mill at Kinston, 
N. C. The name of the mill is now Glen Raven Mills 
No. 2. 


John Siewers has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to superintendent of the Washington Mills Co., 
Fries, Va., succeeding the late J]. W. Bolton. Mr. Siewers 
is a graduate of Davidson College. 


B. A. Robbins, formerly second hand of carding at 
Priscilla Plant of Textiles, Inc., Ranlo, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding at Bowling Green Spinning Co., 
Bowling Green, S. C. 


Frank Brady Represents Wheeler Reflector Co. 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Congress St., Boston, Mass.. an- 
nounces that Frank Brady, Hawthorne Apartment, 207 
Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C., is now representing 
them in both North Carolina and South Carolina. This 
firm makes lighting equipment for both cotton mills and 
knitting mills. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 
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W. C. Metlin—’A Half Century With One 


Firm” 


It is an unusual record and one that any man can be 
exceedingly proud of. On November 12th Mr. Metlin 
rounded out 53 years of continuous service in one of the 
oldest known industries—working and dealing in leather. 

His connection with the Akron Belting Co. began in 
1886, starting as an appren- 
tice. He learned to handle 
leather from the rough state 
through the different steps to 
finished belting: acting in 
every capacity during the 
first few years and was made 
general foreman. 

From January 3, 1903, to 
March 1, 1914, he traveled 
as salesman throughout the 
West as far as the Pacific 
Coast. 

In 1914 he succeeded Mr. 
George Wince and was made 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing and sales, and 
has continued in that capacity, being on the job every 
day. 

Mr. Metlin has had wide experience in power engineer- 
ing and equipped new plants with leather belting in all 
lines of industry, and because of the large percentage of 
customers Of his firm in the textile field in the South he 
was privileged to spend much time in those mills. 
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Abbott Joins Graton & Knight 


President F. E. Barth, of the Graton & Knight organi- 
zation of Worcester, Mass., tanners and manufacturers of 
leather belting, leather packing, and other industrial 
leather products, announces the addition of George L. 
Abbott to the organization. 
Mr. Abbott becomes a direc- 
tor and vice-president and 
general sales manager, and 
will pay particular attention 
to strengthening the Graton 
& Knight mill supply dealer 
set up. He is well fitted for 
this, as he has had 25 years’ 
experience in the tanning 
and belting industry. Mr. 
Abbott was formerly presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia 
Power Club, an affiliate of 
the Power Transmission 
Council. At the present time 
he is vice-president of the American Leather Belting As- 
sociation, vice-presidént of the Philadelphia Leather Belt 
Club and chairman of the exhibitors committee of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, 


Phi Psi Taps 16 At N. C. State College 


Raleigh, N. C.—The State College Chapter of Phi Psi, 
national honorary textile fraternity, has just initiated 16 
juniors and seniors into merhbership. 

Initiates are William C. Friday, of Dallas; John D. 
Boger, of Concord; Dwight L. Turner, of Greensboro: 
J. R. Wall, of East Bend; T. Ed Hastings, of Camden; 
J. Taylor Shotwell, of Henderson; David L. McCollum, 
of Wentworth; Ed P. Moore, of Bynum; James D. Gas- 
kins, of New Bern: Richard T. Henning, of Albemarle: 
Thomas A. Johnson, Jr., of Liberty; Thomas B. Price, of 
West Jefferson; Kiffin R. Craven, of Charlotte; W. H. 
Retter, of Easton, Pa.; Charles C. Chase, of Salisbury, 
and Ellis Fisher, of Salisbury. The last four are seniors. 

Phi Psi is the largest textile honorary fraternal organi- 
zation in the United States, having chapters in all the 
principal textile schools. 
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OBITUARY 


WALLACE I. STIMPSON 


Wallace I. Stimpson, vice-president and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Draper Corporation, died at 
his home in Hopedale, Mass., November 21st. He had 
been suffering from an affection of the heart which caused 
him to give up active duties at the corporation office last 
July, but he kept in touch with business until a short time 
before his death. 

Mr. Stimpson was born in Hopedale June 16, 1864, the 
son of Edward S. and Isabel A. (Farnum) Stimpson, and 
was therefore 75 years old when he died. 

His father had been connected with the Draper inter- 
ests In Hopedale the larger part of his life, and Mr. 
Stimpson began his business career in the employ of the 
concern to whose success he was to contribute so much. 
After a thorough training in its shops, he became one of 
its sales representatives on the road, and when he was 
selected in 1914 to succeed the late Gov. Eben S. Draper 
as agent of the company he had a wide acquaintance in 
the textile industry. 

Mr. Stimpson was a practical mechanic as well as a 
business man, and during his 25 years as agent, vice- 
president and chairman of the board he made many in- 
ventions and played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Draper looms, shuttles, bobbins and spindles. 

He was a member of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and his personal acquaintance included 
practically every cotton manufacturer and textile mill 
executive in the country. 

He had served at different times on the board of direc- 
tors of several textile mills and for many years was a 
director and vice-president of the Home National Bank 
of Milford and trustee of the Milford Savings Bank. 

Mr. Stimpson was keenly interested in his home town 
and the welfare of its citizens. He was trustee of the 
Bancroft Memorial Library, treasurer of the Unitarian 
Church for 13 years, president of the Hopedale Com- 
munity House, Inc., member of the town finance commit- 
tee and trustee of the village cemetery. His only fraternal 
connection was as a member of George Draper Lodge, 
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To an unusual degree for a busy and active executive 
in a large corporation, Mr. Stimpson won and held the 
esteem and affection of all who worked with him or for 
him. 

His wife, Maude (Hapgood) Stimpson, died eight 
years ago. He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Richard 
1). Harper, of Longmeadow, Mass., two grand-daughters, 
and two brothers, Harry F. Stimpson, of Brookline, and 
Warren D. Stimpson, of Worcester. 

The funeral was held in the Unitarian Church, Thurs- 
day, November 23rd, and burial was in Hopedale village 
cemetery. 


L. DUNCAN 


Statesville, N. C.—-Lonnie S. Duncan, 45, overseer at 
the Abernethy Houser Cotton Mills here, died recently in 
the Davis Hospital of injuries suffered when he was hit 
by an automobile. 


W.G. SNYDOR 


Mt. Airy, N. C—-W. G. Snydor, 73, president of Had 
ley-Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City, N. C., died recently of a 
heart attack. 


J. W. BOLTON 


Fries, Va.—J. W. Bolton, for the past 22 years superin 
tendent of the Washington Mills Co., of Fries, died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Richmond, Va., on November 6th. 

Mr. Bolton had been in ill health for several months. 
but the immediate cause of his death was pneumonia 


JOHN I. WESTERVELT 


Greenville, S. C—John Irving Westervelt, long a prom- 
inent figure in the business life of Greenville, died No- 
vember 15th after a lengthy illness. A native of Summer- 
ville, Mr. Westervelt came to Greenville 41 years ago. 
Active in the organization of Brandon Mills. he was 
elected its first president, in which capacity he continued 
for a long period. As one of the section’s pioneers in the 
textile industry, he later organized the Westervelt Mills. 
serving also as its president for some years. This later 
became Judson Mills. He also was for a time president 
of the Southeastern Life Insurance Co. He was a director 
in the Peoples National Bank. Due to ill health Mr. 
Westervelt had been comparatively inactive in business 
circles in recent years. , 

His wife survives with one daughter, Mrs. J. D. Calmes 
and a son, M. C. Westervelt, all of Greenville. 


G. E. Declares Dividend 


A dividend of 65 cents a share for the fourth quarter of 
1939 was declared by the directors of General Electric 
Co., based upon an estimate of the company’s net income 
for the year. This will be the 169th dividend on common 
stock, and payment will be made on December 20th to 
stockholders of record on November 24th. The payment 
of 65 cents a share for the fourth quarter, together with 
75 cents a share for the first nine months, makes a total 
of $1.40 a share in dividends to stockholders for the year 
1939, compared with 90 cents a share for 1938. 
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OF SYNCHRONIZING 
MACHINE SPEEDS... 


REEVES transmissions were used exclusively through- 
out the experiments and developments which led to 
the perfection of sanforizing, and today leading build- 
ers Of sanforizing equipment, as shown above, use 
REEVES transmissions to maintain uniform tension 
on cloth as it is fed from section to section—through 
feeding rolls, tenter frame, intermediate feed and fin- 
ishing section. In fact, range finishing, as practiced in 
the industry today, is made possible by REEVES auto- 
matic control which synchronizes speeds of machines 
in the range and controls tension between sections. 
Write for Catalog G-384 describing these and other 
uses for REEVES Speed Control in the textile industry. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana. 


THE 3 BASIC REEVES 


Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite speed adjustability 
over wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and en- 
closed designs .. . VARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, direct drive for 
requirements from fractional to 15 H.P.; 3:1 range ... MOTODRIVE 
combines motor, speed varying mechanism and reduction gears. 
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The War Goes On 


We do not profess to understand the tactics of 
England and France in the present war, but 
knowing the history of the English people and 
their philosophy that wars are not won at the 
beginning but at the end, we have confidence in 
the final outcome. 

We realize that little is to be gained by throw- 
ing troops against the Seigfried Line and thereby 
losing a million lives, and we believe that the war 
can more easily be won by economic pressure. 

Germany will need many things, including 
food, and has little to offer other than German 
marks whereas, those who would sell to her, nec- 
essarily demand payment in gold or in foreign 
exchange. 

For the moment, it does appear that Germany 
has the best of the naval situation, and it may be 
true, as the Germans charge, that England has 
withdrawn its ships from the North Sea and that 
it is now dominated by Germany. 

The objective of England is to prevent Ger- 
man merchant ships from carrying on trade with 
other countries and thereby securing. much 
needed supplies. It may be that by placing war- 
ships at a greater distance and therefore less 
vulnerable to air attacks, they can still maintain 
the blockade. 

England seems to feel that the war can best be 
won by economic pressure. 
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A Contract With a Union 


While mills are required to recognize union 
organizations as exclusive bargaining agencies, 
when employees have so voted, there is no re- 
quirement that any contract be signed and we 
always counsel against signing. 

If, however, a contract is to be signed we com- 
mend as a guide the following provisions as con- 
tained in a contract recently signed by Marshall 
Field & Co. at Spray, N. C.: 


Coercion.—The mill will not interfere with the right of 
employees to join the union or engage in union activities, 
provided such activities do not occur on company time, or 
on company property. The mill will not discriminate 
against, interfere with, restrain or coerce any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in a union, 
The union agrees that it will not interfere with, coerce, or 
intimidate any employee into joining the union or con- 
tinuing membership therein and that it will not engage in 
or permit its members or agents to engage in union activi- 
ties on company timé or on company property. The 
phrase “on company property’ as used herein does not 
include dwelling houses which may be owned by the com- 
pany. 

The union recognizes that no employee is required to 
join any union but that every employee has the right to 
choose of his own free will as to whether or not he will or 
will not join any organization. 


Management is expressly recognized and agreed 
by the parties hereto that the management of the mill is 
and shall continue to be vested solely in the mill and also 
that the mill, in its judgment, may increase or decrease 
operations, remove or install machinery or appliances, re- 
move the plant to another location as circumstances may 
require or close or liquidate the mill. In case the mill 
should determine that the plant shall be closed, removed 
or liquidated, the union agrees that the employees shall 
continue operations without any slowing down until all 
stock in process has been completed. 

Employment, Discharge, Lay-Off, etc—It is recog- 
nized and agreed that the mill shall have the exclusive 
right at all times to employ, lay-off, re-employ, transfer, 
promote, demote and discharge employees as in its dis- 
cretion will be most conducive to the efficient operation 
of the mill, provided such actions are not on account of 
union activities or membership, and that they comply 
with seniority provisions of this contract. If it is believed 
that an employee has been discharged for insufficient rea- 
sons, the case may be subject to established grievance 
procedures of this contract. 

Wages.—It is specifically understood and agreed that 
the mill shall not be expected to pay higher wages than 
its competitors in the same region pay for like work. 


All of the above could have been covered by 
the simple statement, ““We will comply with the 
law,” and the union has no more advantage, if as 
much, as it would have had under such a state- 
ment. 

It means much to a union organizer, and to 
the maintenance of his salary, to be able to ex- 
hibit a contract even if such contract means 
nothing to employees. 
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The Testimony of Fred Beal 


When Fred Erwin Beal came South in 1929 
and even while he was operating under the name 
of Fred Erwin, we knew, through sources of in- 
side information, that he had been sent South by 
the Communists. 

When we charged that the Gastonia labor dis- 
turbance was primarily a communist movement, 
our statements were denied and certain radical 
editors took issue with us. 

We quote the following extracts from a news- 
paper account of the recent testimony of Fred 
Erwin Beal, now an inmate of the North Caro- 
lina State Penitentiary, before the Dies Commit- 
tee. 

Beal said the Gastonia strike started April 1, 1929, 
three months, he related, after he was sent South by the 
Communist party to organize workers in what he de- 
scribed as “the new Red Union, the International Textile 
W orkers.”’ 

‘William Z, Foster (now Communist party chairman) 
told me that it was necessary that I go South to organize 
the textile workers because | was a real American and 
would do better among the textile workers there—better 
than leaders who were foreign or looked foreign,” he said. 

As soon as the strike started, he continued, the Inter- 
national Labor Defense sent Carl Reeve, whom he de- 
scribed as a Communist, to the scene as its representative. 
He mentioned George Pershing as another of those he 
described as Communist representatives present. 

All Communist representatives, Beal testified, were 
directed to use the strike for propaganda and recruiting 
purposes and “the I. L. D. would go out and try and get 
members into the Communist party.” 


This testimony vindicates the position we took 
and the statements we made in 1929 and uncov- 
ers statement made at that time by friends of 
communism. 

As soon as we learned that Beal was to testify 
before the Dies Committee we wrote Congress- 
man Dies and asked that he question him rela- 
tive to the assistance and co-operation he re- 
ceived, during the Gastonia strike, from profes- 
sors and instructors at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Unfortunately, in fact, very unfortunately, 
our letter did not reach Congressman Dies until 
after Beal had completed his testimony and had 
been returned to the penitentiary. We believe 
that his statements would have revealed some 
very interesting facts. 

A man who was a student at the University of 
North Carolina in 1929 tells us that during the 
Gastonia strike President Frank Graham, who 
at that time was a teacher of history, devoted no 
time to that study, but used every class room 
period to praise the activities of Fred Erwin 
Beal and to abuse the cotton manufacturers of 
Gastonia for resisting his efforts. Beal’s testi- 
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mony upon Frank Graham’s activities would 
have been interesting: 


Excellent Publicity 


The National Cotton Council of America, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., and with 
its objective the extension of the consumption of 
cotton, is sending out some excellent publicity 
entitled “Saving Money With Cotton Bags.”’ 

The publicity is designed to show thrifty 
housewives the many uses to which cotton flour 
bags and cotton sugar bags can be converted 
after use and to thereby cause such housewives 
to demand that flour and sugar be delivered in 
cotton bags. 

They show that cotton bags can be washed 
and then used for such kitchen towels, washing 
board covers, bibs, clothes chest covers, and by 
needle work can be converted into aprons, lunch- 
eon cloths, curtains and other household articles. 

Women can find little use for used bags made 
of jute or paper and if they become accustomed 
to converting cotton bags to domestic use they 
will greatly increase the purchase of same by 
sugar and flour manufacturers. 

We commend the National Cotton Council of 
America for the excellence of its efforts. 


Tomorrow May Be Christmas 


A North Carolina merchant has placed the 
following sign on the front of his store: 
DO YOUR SHOPPING TODAY 
TOMORROW MAY BE CHRISTMAS 


ELIZABETH JAMES MILLS 
Marion, North Carolina 


Nov. 16, 1939. 
David Clark, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Friend David: 


Your speech before the American Safety Con- 
gress in Atlantic City on October 10th is a mas- 
terpiece and I congratulate you. 

I would to God that there were more men in 
this country that would speak out like you. 

I congratulate you and thank you again for 
this fine speech. 

Kindest regards, I am, 


Yours truly, 


CRAWFORD F. JAMES. 
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MaIpen, N. C.—Eight new spinning frames and two 
cards have been added to the equipment of the Union 
Mills here in the new addition to the mill that has re- 
cently been completed. 


Rep Sprincs, N. C.—50.000 sq. {t. of additional floor 
space is necessary at the Red Springs Weaving Co. to 
house 576 new XD Model Draper looms, which the mill 
hopes to have in operation by early January. 


Henry River, N. C.—The Henry River Mills have 
begun the construction of an addition which will measure 
51 to. 151 feet. Herman-Sipe & Co.. construction engi- 
neers of Conover, N. C., are in charge of the construction 
work. 


Kinston, N. C_—The Kinston Textile Mills will be 
back in operation soon under the name of Glen Raven 
Mills No. 2, it was announced November 23rd. 

The plant, idle all this year, was sold in September to 
the Gant interests at Burlington. who operate mills at 
Glen Raven, near Burlington, and elsewhere. 

LANDOo, S. C.—Fifty Crompton & Knowles blanket 
looms are being installed in the local plant of the Manetta 
Mills, according to Gilbert B. Heath. president of the 
mills. He said these looms were scheduled to be ready by 
January Ist. 

The mills are operating with two 40-hour shifts. 


S. C-—The Plymouth Mfg. Co.. Inc., has 
been granted a South Carolina charter to engage in the 
manutacture and sale of cotton, cotton waste. wool, silk, 
étc., with a capital stock of $5,000. The officers are Edwin 
EK. Lindgren, president: David H. Jackman, secretary, 
and John E. Cosgrove, treasurer. 


Concorp, N. C.—The Locke Cotton Mills of Concord. 
idle for a year, have resumed operations with from 75 to 
100 persons employed. Because of improved business 
conditions and other reasons, the receiver of the company 
was able to obtain a court order for six months of oper- 
ation, Payment of a 10 per cent dividend to creditors of 
the corporation was also provided in the court order. 

The order says the plant can operate the picker room. 
card room, and 110 looms, and officials feel that. if they 
operate the plant successfully for six months. they will be 
granted an extension and also allowed to operate other 
portions of the plant’s machinery. John Clark, of Greens- 
boro, appointed receiver for the company several months 
ago, is general supervisor of the plant, and T. J. McNeely, 
of Lincolnton, has been named superintendent. 

The Buffalo Mill, owned jointly with the Locke, will 
not be operated. Part of its machinery has been sold and 
the building will be available for some other industry as 
soon as the remaining machinery has been disposed of. 


News 


Tirton, GA.—At the Tifton Cotton Mills an addition 
has just been completed, measuring 26x80 feet, to be used 
as a warehouse and warper room. Also, 11 cards. 560 
H & B twister spindles, 4 automatic Abbott winders, and 
3 drawing frames have been installed. 


Hupson, N. C.—The Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. has re- 
cently completed the installation of 3.000 additional new 
spindles, equipped with long draft. and are planning to 
change over 6,000 spindles to long draft equipment. They 
have also installed three interdraft slubbers. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Standard Knitting Mills 
have work well under way on the construction of an addi- 
tion which will provide ‘more space for storage purposes. 
The addition will represent a cost of approximately $25.- 
000. These mills are engaged in the manufacture of men’s 
and boys’ cotton ribbed underwear. 


INMAN, S. C.—Officials of Inman Cotton Mills make 
known that work on a new cloth room will begin at an 
early date, the new structure to be attached to the present 
building. It was explained that the expansion program is 
necessary because the plant now is manufacturing a large 
amount of fancy goods and additional space is needed. 


BARNESVILLE, GA.—At a cost of approximately $25.- 
000, the William Carter Co. has work under way on the 
construction of an addition to the finishing department. 
[t will measure 6,000 square feet. This company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of underwear and foundation 
garments. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—At a cost of approximately 
>100;000, work has been started on the construction of an 
addition to the Graniteville Mfg. Co. The company man- 
ufactures sheetings, drills, twills. specialties, and does 
piece goods dyeing. It has an operating personnel of 2.- 
300. 


WHITNEL, N. C.—Extensive improvements are being 
made here at the Nelson Cotton Mill Co.. and additions 
to the plant equipment include the following: In the No. 
2 mill—20 new 300-spindle long draft spinning frames; 2 
one-process interdraft slubbers; 4 roving frames: 1 one- 
process picker. In the No. 1 mill——12 300-spindle Whitin 
twister frames, 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C. Virginia Mills, Inc.. are now 
installing an Automatic Rotary Feed Rawstock Dryer, 
manufactured by Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Also a new High Speed Rawstock Fletcher Extractor 
manufactured by Fletcher Works. Inc. 

The above equipment was sold by F. W. Warrington 
Co., Charlotte, N. C, 
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Mechanics Discuss Electrical 


Equipment Maintenance—Electric 


Demand 


HE Fall Meeting of the Northern Master Mechan- 

ics’ Division of the Southern Textile Association 

was held at the Chamber of Commerce Building 
Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday morning, November 25, 
1939, beginning at 10:15 o'clock. W.H. Leathers, master 
mechanic of the Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va., the chairman of the division, presided. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 

Chairman Leathers: \t was decided that at this meet- 
ing, instead of taking up questions sent in by the mem- 
bers and discussing them, we would have some speakers 
address us on subjects of interest. Our first speaker is 
Mr. B. L. Cathey, Service Manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, who is going to talk 
about the maintenance of electrical equipment. | am 
pleased to present Mr. Cathey. 

B. L. Cathey, Service Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Charlotte: Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be 
with you this morning. 

In my talk I shall refer often to “‘master mechanics.” | 
might say that electricians are also included under that 
term. 


The Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 


One of the many responsibilities of a master mechanic 
is the inspection, maintenance, and in some cases the re- 
pair of electrical equipment. It is his duty to see that the 
equipment remains in service with a minimum of outage 
and a minimum of maintenance and repair, and I hope 
that my remarks may be of some aid to you in accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

While there are, of course, many different kinds 


electrical equipment, in textile mills a very large percent- 
age of it consists of squirrel-cage motors and controllers. 
| shall therefore confine myself to the discussion of these 
particular items. 

The squirrel-cage motor develops very little trouble of 
itself, but it is affected by the performance of the con- 
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troller. Probably more motors fail from single-phasing 
than from any other one thing. Sometimes the motors 
have been blamed when actually the trouble was -in the 
control or in the wiring. At one time, before the modern 
bearings came out, the bearings caused more trouble than 
anything else. I can remember when 85% of the motors 
that came into our shop for repair were there because the 
bearings had failed. Either the bearings themselves had 
tailed or they had thrown oil on the insulation and caused 
that to rot. 

| recall one case that occurred a year or.so ago, in 
which a customer complained that his generator ran hot. 
| made an investigation of this trouble. by checking the 
various feeders and circuits, and found that the current 
on the generator was badly unbalanced. The trouble was 
traced down to one particular motor. This motor was 
comparatively large for that mill but was not running at 
full capacity. It was, however, running single-phase, due 
to an open circuit on the running side of the starter. 
When the contacts were replaced, we found the current 
balance on the generator to be almost perfect. The tem- 
perature of the generator and that of the motor dropped 
to a reasonable value. ; 

This customer told me that he had been having trouble 
with that particular motor for several years. It had 
burned out and had been rewound by several different 
companies. A wide-awake repair man, whether employed 
by the plant or by a repair shop, would have caught that 
condition immediately and would have saved that cus- 
tomer considerable money. 

Periodically in order to reduce the maintenance of 
equipment to as low a point as possible, you should make 
an inspection of the motors and controllers. The oil level. 
the air gap, and the windings should be checked. Small 
motors, like loom motors, require very little inspection, 
and I doubt if it pays to make a very thorough check on 
those: It is well to take one motor and check it. to see if 
oil is being thrown on it or if it is clogging up. By going 
around and inspecting one of the motors from time to 
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time you can get a pretty good idea of how they are 
clogging up, and so forth. The cost would be prohibitive 
to make a thorough inspection every six months, as 
should be done with larger motors. 

Do not overoil a motor. If the oil is getting out of the 
bearings it is undoubtedly getting on the winding. and oil 
will quickly rot the insulation. 

Any considerable amount of oil or grease on the wind- 
ing should be first wiped off with a rag, and then the 
winding should be washed with gasoline or a mixture of 
60% carbon tetrachloride and 40% gasoline. The wind- 
ing should then be thoroughly dried, first by wiping the 
excess Cleaning fluid off with a rag, and then. if possible, 
the motor should be placed in an oven and baked out for 
eight or ten hours at a temperature of 125° C. If no 
oven is available, dry the winding as best you can and 
then paint it with a high-grade insulating. air-drying var- 
nish. The varnish will fill in any cracks in the insulation 
and prevent the entrance of moisture or conducting mate- 
rials. 

Bearings require very little attention: ball bearings 
practically none, except an occasional shot of grease. 
Sleeve bearings should be inspected from time to time to 
see that they are not running at an excessive temperature 
and to see that the oil ring is turning. In a previous talk 
I made the statement that there is only one cause for a 
sleeve-bearing failure, and I want to emphasize that point 
again. That cause is failure of the oil film. As long as the 
oil film can be maintained. the bearing can not fail. 

There are many reasons why the oil film may fail. 
These may be enumerated, in the order of their most 
frequent occurrence, as follows: 


(1) Lack of oil. This may be due to neglect to fill the 
bearing on starting up, or it may be due to the fact that 
the oil has leaked out or the oil ring has stopped turning. 


(2) Belt tension too great. 


(3) Oil too light for service. If you think you have 
this trouble, consult a reliable oil company or, if for any 
reason you can not do that, ask the manufacturer of the 
motor for specifications as to the oil to be used. 


(4) Bearing rough or cut by grit. 


(5) Thrust on oil thrower or collar not intended to 
take thrusts. 


(6) The shaft not round: that is. egg-shaped. This is 
due to an unbalanced rotor or pulley. 


(7) The shaft sprung in the journal. 


With the possible exception of the last two in the list, 
the remedy for these faults is quite evident. 

If the shaft becomes egg-shaped, the solution is to turn 
the journals and make an undersized bearing or install a 
new shaft with a standard bearing. The unbalanced con- 
dition must, however, be cleared up. A static balance is 
usually satisfactory. The pulley should be removed and 
the rotor placed on the balancing ways and balanced. 
After this is done the pulley should be placed back on 
the shaft, keyed in place, and weights should be added to 
the pulley, if necessary, to balance the complete unit. 

| think the most difficult bearing trouble with which ] 
have had any experience is flexing of the shaft in the 
journal. This is extremely hard to locate. and it is a 
puzzling thing. The motor will operate perfectly without 
a belt, the journal may be perfectly true when the shaft 
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is placed on the lathe centers, the bel! tension may be 
well within standard practices, and yet the bearing will 
heat as soon as the belt is tightened. This condition 
occurs, as a rule, only where the journal has been turned 
down and undersized bearings have been installed. The 
remedy is to install a new shaft with standard bearings. 
This trouble, however, has been known to develop in 
some cases on standard bearings, due to a wide overhung 
pulley or to the pulley’s being located too far out from 
the motor bracket. The pulley should always, of course. 
be located as close to the motor bracket as possible. 


Rotors 


The rotor of a squirrel-cage motor seldom gives trou- 
ble. Rotor bars, however. may break or burn in two, and 
end rings may also become broken. The results of such 
failures usually are a pronounced drop in the speed of the 
motor and in some cases excessive heating. The motor 
will also start up very slowly or not at all. 

In the case of rotors with aluminum end rings and 
bars, the only solution is to replace the rotor. In those 
cases where the rotor has brass or copper bars and end 
rings, they can be repaired by welding if the break is not 
inside the lamination. If, however. many of the bars are 
broken, it is advisable to completely rebuild the squirrel 
cage. 

This trouble occurs most frequently on old motors. 
where the end ring is bolted to the bar. These bars should 
be brazed to the ring all around. This will entirely elimi- 
nate the trouble. 

Controllers should be inspected at frequent intervals. 
Look for any sign of heating. Also check all contacts and 
replace any that are badly burned. Examine lead termi- 
nals for signs of heating. 

In case of failure of equipment, one of the responsibili- 
ties of the master mechanic or of his electrician is the 
determination of the type of repair that should be made. 
In the case of larger motors. especially slow-speed motors. 
it is sometimes practicable to cut out a coil; and this 
should be done in an emergency. It is also sometimes 
practicable to install a partial set of coils. Generally 
speaking, however, this is not advisable. except on very 
large equipment and in those cases where the failure has 
been due to lightning. It stands to reason that if the 
insulation has deteriorated to such an extent that one coil 
has failed the other coils must be on the verge of failing. 
They are all in the same motor and working under the 
same conditions. 

Testing 


The mechanical department or the engineering depart- 
ment of any large plant should have some testing equip- 
ment. Frequently the manager will want to know if cer- 
tain equipment can be speeded up or if additional units 
can be installed. You have no way of determining this 
except from reference books or by actual test. 

In addition, a test will frequently indicate that the 
machinery needs overhauling if there is a gradual increase 
in the load on the motor. This may be due to a change in 
oil or to wear on some part of the machinery. A test may 
also indicate that the bearings are down and the rotor is 
beginning to rub. A case of this kind was called to my 
attention yesterday. The motors had not been showing 
any excessive temperatures. It was impossible to check 
the air-gap on that particular motor. The electrician has 
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made a practice of checking his load on all large motors 
from time to time, and he found that the power consump- 
tion of two of the motors had increased. He dismantled 
the motors and found that the rotors were just beginning 
to rub. Within a few days this plant would probably 
have had an expensive repair bill; as it was, no damage 
had been done. 

A small mill should require only a few instruments 
possibly a volt meter, a tong test ammeter, and a speed 
counter or indicator. Large plants should have more 
elaborate instruments. Here in this case on the table | 
have a complete and compact group of instruments neces- 
sary for a complete test in one case. Any electrician, 
after reading the instructions, should be able to wire up 
this instrument on any motor in ten minutes or less. 
With a wattmeter, for instance, it takes a man who really 
knows what he is doing to wire it up. But this set of 
instruments has only three leads running in and three 
out, and almost any man can wire it up. 


Safety 


No discussion of electrical problems should be consid- 
ered complete without some reference to safety. This is 
especially true on 600-volt equipment. Do not work on or 
permit any of your men to work on live equipment, ex- 
cept in an emergency. If it is necessary to work on 600- 
volt equipment, there should be someone in the immediate 
vicinity who knows how to clear the circuit or to get a 
man off the equipment, in case of trouble. 

No one should be permitted to work on 2,300 volts 
while the equipment is hot, and it is advisable to have 
two men check the switches to make sure they are open 
before beginning work. Neglect of these precautions may 
result in in serious injury to one of your men and to 
serious financial loss to your employer and to loss of 
wages of the other men in the plant. 


Chairman Leathers; Thank you, Mr. Cathey. 
Has anybody any questions to ask Mr. Cathey about 
this subject? 


Marshall E. Lake, Power Sales Engineer, Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte: Where you had the motor that was single- 
phasing, that caused the generator to overheat, how long 
had that condition existed? 


Mr. Cathey: That condition had been going on for 
nearly three years. The man took the motor and sent it 
first to a small shop in his town, but finally he got to 
sending it somewhere else. He still had the trouble, but 
he did not connect it with the generator. I think this was 
a 25 H.P. motor. It took a pretty heavy slug of current 
single-phasing. Fortunately, it was not heavily loaded; if 
‘t had been it would have burned out. 


Mr. Lake: What would it cost the cotton mill for that 
case of instruments for testing? 


Mr. Cathey: Around $300. But it is cheaper than get- 
ting a complete set of volt meters, watt meters, etc. 


Vuestion: In using that set of instruments, you do not 
short circuit any current on starting? 


Mr. Cathey: No, just start right up. Now, this does 
have an ammeter switch which you can throw to off posi- 
tion, and it is wise to throw it to off position. But it is 
dampened enough so it will not damage the motor when 
you start it. 


3] 


Chairman Leathers: 1 am sure we have all enjoyed this 
talk by Mr. Cathey on the maintenance of electric equip- 
ment and have found it helpful. We thank you very much 
for coming up this morning, Mr. Cathey. 

The next feature of our program is a talk by A. C. 
Morrison, of the Duke Power Co., who will speak on the 
electric demand meter. Mr. Morrison. 

(Due to shortage of space, Mr. Morrison’s talk will be 
postponed until the next issue of the Master Mechanics’ 
Section, which will he January 1st. The discussion enter- 
ed into after the talk follows: ) 


A Member: Would it not be advantageous, in starting 
up. the mill in the morning, to pick out about the middle 
of that 30-minute interval to start on, rather than to start 
right on the zero mark? In other words, you would have 
15 minutes with practically no load. Say you start up at 
6 o'clock in the morning. Could that demand meter be set 
so that the 30-minute interval would be from 15 minutes 
to 6 to 6:15? 


Mr. Morrison: It is possible to set the timing meter so 
it will trip on the hour or half hour, but it is not always 
practicable to do that because there may be times when 
the power is cut off for a short time. The time will be 
changed so far as the setting is concerned. but the 30- 
minute interval is always there. As for starting up in the 
morning, you can set it to start 15 minutes after starting 
time. If it is a cold morning, however, that will throw the 
whole load on, and the demand may be greater. Some 
want to stagger their load, and that can be done to some 
extent. 


L. M: Kincaid, Master Mechanic, Thrift Plant. The 
Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C.: You spoke of the fire 
pump. I had a request just last week to run one during 
the morning. The inspector left the plant thinking I was 
wrong. I thought it would increase our demand some. 
and I did not want to do it. The inspectors, of course. do 
not Tet us know when they are coming, and we can not 
pick the time. Neither could this particular inspector stay 
until lunch time, but he left the plant thinking that I was 
wrong; in fact, he went so far as to go to the manager. 1 
think I was right, according to your talk. 


Mr. Morrison: That was in the morning. when your 
load was at the maximum? 


Mr. Kincaid: Yes, sir. If he had come back in the 
afternoon we could possibly have run it for 15 minutes or 
so. There is another thing: the weather may enter into 
the picture. For instance, on a day like today we need 
more lighting. 

R. H. Ferguson, Master Mechanic, Flint Mfg. Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Ordinarily he would come at a time. 
however, when there are fewer lights on. When you start 
at 6 in the morning you have all the lights on. If the in- 
spector comes at around ten o'clock, most of the lights are 
off. 


Mr. Kincaid: Yes, but he might come on a day like 
this, when we have to have all the lights on. 


Mr. Lake: If the right hand of the demand indicator 
was starting at zero and the meter ran only 15 minutes it 
would not give the demand. would it? 


Mr. Morrison: lf he threw in an additional load. ves. 


Mr. Lake: But if he threw in the additional load it 
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would not be for the whole time. 
Mr. Ferguson: 1t would increase the average. 


Mr. Morrison: Yes. It would raise this average line 
just a bit, provided it was higher than the average, you 
understand. You have to put some load on there during 
the 30-minute interval that you did not have with this 


particular line here. 


L. W. Hansell. Master Mechanic, Amazon Cotton Mills. 
Thomasville. N.C Meaning it will increase that line all 
the way through, then? 


Mr. Morrison: 1\t would raise it up just a bit so that it 
would take care of the 15-minute interval on your daily 
indicator. 


Mr. Hansell: Assuming that the horizontal line you 
have drawn through your diagram is exactly through the 
center of the demand, with half of it below and half 
above, then if an additional load is put on it would act- 
ually raise that line all the way through? 


Mr. Morrison: It would actually raise your average. 
ves. 


(/uestion: Suppose you have a certain maximum de- 
mand and you start a motor which would increase that 
total maximum demand, say, 5%. How much would that 
affect the power bill for that period ? 


Mr. Morrison: That would have to be calculated out 
in the billing. 


Mr. Ferguson: That would depend upon the size of the 
maximum demand; that is, whether it is a 200 KW. 
plant or a 300 K.W. plant, or a 1.000 K.W. plant. It 
would depend, also, upon a number of other things. 


Mr. Lake: 1 would not count too much on this lighting 
factor. As the mills get more and more into finer work 
they want all the lighting they can get. The old-fashioned 
cotton mill, of course, does not. The mill on grey goods 
can cut off the lights as the day gets bright. but on finer 
goods they run all the lights they have all day long. 

When you can start your fire pump depends upon the 
size of the mill. Take a mill that would normally pull 
1,000 K.W. peak demand for the first hour and a half or 
two hours after starting on Monday morning. After the 
mill has been warmed up and things are running it will 
drop, in four or five hours, 250 or 300 K.W. Then you 
can put on your fire pump, taking 75 K.W.. and it will 
not get up to 1,000. But in a small mill. where you have 
a demand of only a few hundred K.W.. when you put on 
that fire pump the average demand will run up. Say you 
run it for 10 minutes, or a third of your 30-minute inter- 
val; that will add only one-third of 75 KW. to the de- 
mand for that interval. If you have it on for 30 minutes 
you add 75 K.W. to the demand for the interval. As to 
the cost, take the straight demand plus the energy charge. 
which a good many power companies have, and say the 
demand is $1 per K.W. If you run your demand up 25 
K.W. that will cost you $25, and it may run it up that 
amount not only for that month but maybe for the next 
two or three months. As was said here, it varies with 
conditions. But I happened to figure a case the other 
day on a mill with a demand of 1,825 K.W.. and ] raised 
that to 1,880 K.W. That was an increase of 55 KW... 
and it increased the bill $14.40. But if you have straight 
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demand plus energy charge that will increase your bill 
more. 


Mr. Hansell: You said it would increase the bill for 
one month and maybe for two or three months. Why is 
that? 

Mr. Lake: In our case the demand for billing purposes 
is the highest demand in three months. With some com- 
paies it is the highest demand in 12 months. That is fixed 
by contract. 

Mr. A.: Is this demand based upon the highest 30- 
minute interval ? 


Mr. Lake: That is right. 
Mr. A.: The highest single interval ? 
Mr. Lak: Ves. 


Mr. A.: So, in other words. if you make a mistake and 
run your meter up, no other reading in that interval wil] 
affect your demand. Is that right? 

Mr. Lake: Yes. 

Mr. Hansell: Suppose it goes up again? 


Mr. Lake: Well. then, it will not affect it. But if it 
goes higher it will. 


Mr. Ferguson: Don’t you think that Starting up on a 
cold Monday morning will take enough extra power, ordi- 
narily, so that in the second eight hours and from then 
on, with your mill warm, even if you start a fire pump it 
would not have any effect? 


Mr. Lake: It depends upon the size of the mill. If you 
have a 1,000 K.W. mill it would not. but if you have only 
a small mill it would. 


Mr. Hansell: Suppose we did not have any cold Mon- 
day mornings. Keep the mill warm over the week-end. 


Chairman Leathers: 1 have a weaver who does not 
want any steam in the mill at all over the week-end. ex- 
cept Just enough to keep it from freezing. He says his 
work runs better. 


Mr. Hansell: That may be true in the weave room. 
but what about the spinning? Think of all those thou- 
sands of bases, with cold oil in them. And the work 
would get dry. 


Mr. Ferguson: li the work gets dry you can start the 
humidifier pump. 


Why Mechanics Are Not Appreciated 


Chairman: 1 wish to thank Mr. Morrison. He is with 
the Duke Power Co., and he is always glad to help us out. 
We appreciate your being here today, Mr. Morrison. 

That is all that is on our program, except that I wish 
to say a little something about the master mechanic. Often 
we think we are not appreciated. The master mechanic 
has to be an electrician, a lubrication engineer, a mechani- 
cal engineer, something of an architect, and lots of other 
things. He is really, I think, one of the most important 
men about the plant, because he is supposed to keep all 
the equipment in operation. He has to be on the job all 
the time and often has to make instantaneous decisions. 
The management do not always realize these things. and 
it is up to us to make them see them. Take a meeting 
like this one today; we ought to have enough men attend- 


| 
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ing to fill a room two or three times the size of this one. 
We can get good speakers; we have had interesting speak- 
ers this morning. Then we should see that information 
about it gets to the management. 

One time I had the experience of having a salesman 
come to me and say that the manager had bought a sto- 
ker and he wanted me to come out and see it before it 
was put in. That was the first notice I had of it. I 
thought then I was not being appreciated, but on thinking 
it over I decided that I had fallen down on my job. | 
had not kept the management informed of what we need- 
ed and of how efficiently our equipment was running. We 
have always been considered rather in the light of a nec- 
essary nuisance, but now our work is an engineering 
problem. We used to be mechanics, then master mechan- 
ics, and now it is an engineering proposition.. No two 
plants will require exactly the same thing. We have to go 
in and figure things out and make the right decision. We 
want to bring that to the attention of the management in 
such a way that they can understand what the master 
mechanic can really mean to the mill. 

[| hope that between now and the time of our next 
meeting we shall insist upon the mechanics getting to- 
gether and attending these meetings and that we shall 
bring out some of the things we have been leaving off. 
We have to sell ourselves to the management of our mills. 
You do not merely need to tell your superintendent that 
something you suggest will save money, because he is a 
business man and is in business for profit and thousands 
of people are telling him that. You have to show him the 
facts. Of course, in a number of cases we are close to the 
superintendent; he likes us and we like him: but he can 
not pass out the money just because he likes us. We have 
to deliver the goods. 

When it comes to the attendance at these meetings, we 
have a pretty good bunch of superintendents around here. 
and I think if they realized the importance of these meet- 
ings they would ask us to come. The two talks we have 
had today have been very valuable. 


(There was then some general discussion about the 
type of program for future meetings, after which the 
meeting adjourned. ) 


“Until Debt Do Us Part” 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“loan” on this season’s cotton crop. No possible rhyme 
nor reason can be ascribed. There was absolutely no need 
for a loan unless the move was simply one of several cal- 
culated to tighten the government’s grip on the industry. 
Sixty to seventy per cent of the season’s cotton crop had 
already been sold at relatively good prices by the farmers. 
By reason of the prices prevailing very little cotton will, 
in all probability, go into the loan. But the loan remains. 


Going a bit along in this story of the “tendency” on 
the part of the government, we find the cotton farmer 
today just about completely regimented and under con- 
trol from Washington. His acreage is expanded or con- 
tracted to suit the powers that be. He is loaned money 
on his farm, his farming equipment and on the seed he 
has to buy by Washington. Then he is loaned money on 
the cotton, for its full value, by Washington. 


So far he has not been troubled by a Government cur- 
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lew law which would put him to bed early nor by inspec- 
tors who would examine him behind the ears in search of 
stray dirt in the mornings but it takes little imagination 
to envision the approach of that day. 

In the distribution of cotton, the Exchanges have been 
of inestimable value. With hedging facilities available the 
cotton merchants have been able to offer the cotton far- 
mer the market for his cotton any time, anywhere. Banks 
have been able to correctly gauge loan values because of 
the hedges available. With the introduction of the gov- 
ernment cotton loan, it is entirely possible that the Ex- 
changes will bite the dust. Thus another large. efficient 
and necessary branch, of private industry will be out of 
the picture. 

A large portion of the cotton program as put into effect 
by the government has been of great value. Standards for 
grade and staple have been adopted. Information as to 
trends, prices and conditions in the cotton markets are 
and have been published and these have been, likewise, of 
value. Many other reasonable and sensible laws and reg- 
ulations have been placed on the statute books for the 
good of the industry. 

The classification of cotton is a most inexact science. 
It is reasonable, therefore, that the government should 
insist, as it is doing, that government classers pass on all 
cotton going into the loan. The government is, however. 
taking another step in offering all cotton producers a 
classification of their cotton at a nominal cost whether 
they wish a loan or not. 

The next step might, in all probability, be classification 
by the government, on a mandatory basis, of all the cot- 
ton raised in this country, certificates being issued setting 
forth the quality, with instructions attached carrying dire 
threats to anyone who tried to sell his own cotton on his 
own idea of what it was. 

When that takes place, together with these other 
moves, the cotton merchant, that individual responsible 
for building up the distribution method of American cot- 
ton from 1790 to 1929 will probably fade out of the pic- 
ture. 

We will then have a controlled farmer placing his cot- 
ton in a controlled distribution from whence it moves to 
the cotton manufacturing plant. We haven't stopped 
there, however, since late labor legislation is about as 
drastic as one could imagine and, for all practical pur- 
poses, regulation of the cotton mills is coming from Wash- 
ington. 

Just to add a bit of zest to the proceedings there is 
much talk of another processing tax to be shackled on the 
cotton mills. Something is needed to finance all these 
experiments hence the desire to have the mills and the 
consumer pay the bill. 

All of this adds up to a consideration of my text which 
I have sadly neglected, it seems. What will restore the 
cotton farmer’s freedom? How shall we avoid a repetition 
of the blunders of the last ten years in governmentally 
operated business? How can we avoid the complete regi- 
mentation of the whole industry from cotton plowing 
mule to the shirt we buy? 


Possibly the union entered into, “Until Debt Do Us 
Part,” may break down of its own weight. Seems a pity, 
however, to have to pay the price in the meanwhile. 
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Classified Department 


WANTED 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 

BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FIBRE BROOMS 

' are rapidly gaining favor. | 

Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 

j KIND for every use. | 

Ask | 
JOHN P. BATSON 

| Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer weaving, 
experienced, plain, fancy weaving and 
designing. Production at low cost. Age 
38, married, sober. Reference past and 
present employer. Address “P. O. Box 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Carolina Analytical 


Laboratories 
Analytical Consulting 
Research Engineering 


2316 S. Bivd. Charlotte, N. C. ’ 


Position as master mechanic 
by man who is fully experienced and 
can get results. Address ‘‘Results,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


Write J. W. Sanders 
907 Monroe St. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Band men who are experienced tex- 
tile workers. i 


H 


ROSE BUSHES—World’s best, hints on 


care and culture; free illustrated | 
ery, Tyler, Texas. | 


| catalog. McClung Bros. Rose Nurs- 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS | 


We furnish trained reliable opera- 
i tives, both male and female, to | 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
cover dishonesty, disloyalty and | 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
j ers.) No contract or retainer fee ; 
required. You pay a reasonable 
| price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work: civil, criminal, in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
i mestic, store checking, and trans- | 
portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
| recording, tel tap and camera | 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or | 
state official in Virginia, or city 
| official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- | 
vited 
| Established 1918 
| 
| 
| 


No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 


CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 
915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
) Day and Night Phone. 


i PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Jehnsten Bidg. 
Chartotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 

| Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
4 U. 8. Patent Office 


TERRA CEIA TULIPS 


PLANT your flower bulbs now, use bulbs 
from the Famous Terra Cela Farms. 
Also imported bulbs. H. van Dorp, P. O., 
Pinetown, C. 


| EXECUTIVE, 45 years of age, with 
IS years’ experience in cotton yarn 
| mill management, desires position 
with progressive corporation. Adept 
in accounting, financing, credits. 
collections and general correspond- 
ence. Address “M.S. T..” 
tile Bulletin. 


care Tex- 


ROSES—No. 1 two-year-old field-grown 
30 of the most popular varieties. 35c 
each: 3, $1.00: doz., $3.50: 25 or more 
2Z5bc each. Write for list. Fowler's Nurs- 
ery, formerly Tong Plant Nursery, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


WANTED 


’ Assistant plant manager for rayon 


weave mill Prefer textile college 


graduate with 3 to 6 years’ experi- 
ence Some cost accounting experi- 
ence would be useful. Reply giving 
full details about self. Will be held 


Care Textile Bulletin. j 


confidential. 
Address M. C.,"’ 


j WANT TO BUY 

Several thousand used Pitch Band 

j Loom Reeds. Let me quote you my 
best cash price for any amount of } 
| reeds you may have that you are 

| not using 


Former Member Examining Cerps 
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SALESMAN 


Graduate Textile School. Must have } 
at least ten years’ practical mill 
experience in dyeing, finishing and j 
warp sizing, for North Carolina ter- 
ritory January ist. 
nity. 


(ood opportu- 


Address “Opportunity,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Second hand for spinning 
room between 28 and 32 years of age. 
Graduate of technical school preferred. 
Give full details of your experience with 
references Second hand for weave 
room between 30 and 42 vears of ag 
(sTraduate of high school. Give full de- 
tails of your experience with references. 
Address ‘“Spin-Weave,” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE—One Terrell toving Bobbin 
(Cleaner, Model No. 30. good condition 
25,000-——-1-13/16 Spinning Rings and Cast 
lron Holders. Run on one side only 
Grady Ballenger, Used Textile Mach. & 
Supplies, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. 
Ss C. P. O. Box 1432 


BEAUTIFUL well rooted Gardenias at 2h5e 
each, or three for $1.00; Jonquil and 
Narcissus Bulbs, Tic per 100. Also other 
shrubbery. Pecans. Mrs. Burke Barfield, 
Mt. Olive, N. C, 


RHODODENDRON, NATIVE AZALEAS., 


Hemlock, Wisteria, Tulip Tree, Holly, 
Iris, Juniper, 10¢ EK. Trotter, Dacus- 
ville, S. C 

LADY, 10 years’ experience on short 


and long draft speeder frames in card 
room desires work. Address “TD.” care 
Cextile Bulletin. 


Spinning Activity 
At 97.9 Capacity 


- — 


Washington, D. C.—The Census 
Bureau reports the cotton spinning 
industry operated during October at 
97.9 per cent capacity, on a 2-shift, 
80-hour basis, compared with 92.5 
per cent during September this year, 
and 81.9 per cent during October last 
year. 


Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for October, 
by States, follow: 


Alabama, 695,347,852 and 382: 
Connecticut, 140,078:399 and 264: 
Georgia, 1,212,170,669 and 377: 
Maine, 246,773,126 and 360: Massa- 
chusetts, 897,786,983 and 264: Mis- 
Sissippi, 64,028,323 and 403: New 
Hampshire, 106,349,022 and 289: 
New York, 88,276,216 and 267. 


North Carolina, 2,074.743.333 and 
355; Rhode Island, 287,116,983 and 
295; South Carolina. 26,409,985 
and 380; Tennessee, 205.523.244 and 
375; Texas, 85,345,603 and 355: Vir- 
ginia, 191,843,344 and 300. all other 
States, 159,900,894 and 215. 


2,1 
9,5 
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@ | Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 


(Continued from Page 10) 
; W Kk N 1 WoO R r il the ones that had most of the trouble.. We ran into it, as 


Mr. Parks, Sr., explained awhile ago, early on cold morn- 

ings; laps that we ran on the same lap machine, when put 

in on different drawings, would run on the drawing on all 

cork top rolls but on the other drawing, with two metallic 

back rolls and the other three cork, will not even run. The 

machine keeps knocking the end down and will not even 4 
run. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Mr. Miley: What did you find out with the sliver test- 
er? 

Mr. Marley: We first tried changing the roll settings 
and making tests with this machine. The tests that were 
made on all cork top rolls never did show quite as even a 
chart on this sliver-testing machine as the charts made 
from other drawing. 


ee 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
Reg. U.S. P.O. U. S&S. Standard 

Mr. Miley: Have you ever made a chart on that ma- 
chine with all metallic rolls and one with all cork rolls and 
compared them? 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


4 Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


Mr. Marley: No. 


Mr. Miley: I have made tests like that, but it so hap- 
pened that the metallic rolls were old rolls, so it was not a 
fair test. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘ | L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Five, Sir, Or Seven Ends On Drawing 


We will go on to Question No. 2. That is as follows: 
“Some mills use five, six, or seven sliver ends on drawing. 
What advantages are derived from this?” 

I think six ends up at back is considered normal on the 
conventional type of drawing. Does anyone here run 
fewer than six? Five, for instance? 


Mr. Aitken: | have run four ends up. 

Mr. Miley: Why did you do that? 

Mr. Aiken: Well, I did not do it any longer than | 
could help it. I had always been used to running six ends 
up. 

DIEHL : Mr. Miley: Why did you have the four ends? 
UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR Mr. Aitken: They were running it in the mill when | 


went there. The draft was so short on it that you could 


not get even work. You would have to open the rollers 
O//di Wwerz too wide to draw it out. 


Mr. Miley: They did that differently to get a shorter 


draft? 
New and practical design features have been incor- ; : 
porated in the universally acclaimed DIEHL UNIFIED- Mr, Aiken: Yes, sir. 
TEXMOTORS to still further improve their excellent Mr. Miley: And you do not think that shorter draft | 
operating characteristics and etficiencies. helped any? 
May we, without obligation on your part, demonstrate S oe 
how the new DIEHL UNIFIED -TEXMOTORS will Mr. Aiken: 1 dont think so. 
enable you to effect important economies, save space and Mr. Miley: Suppose the rolls are in bad condition; 


inimi ? 
minimize maintenance on your new or modernized looms? would it help then, do you think? 


: Mr. Atken: Well. I don’t know that it would. If you 
DIEHL MANUFACTURIN . ©  Elizabethport, N. J. , 
Electri Compeny do not get your back roll right nothing will help it much 
ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, SW. until you get a new one. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE................617 JOHNSTON BUILDING 7 
Mr. Miev: ls there anvone else here with experience 
Textile Department 5 | 


P N THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK.N. Y. in running fewer than six ends or with any theory about 
it? 
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Virgil E. McDowell, Overseer Carding, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids: I believe when that is done it is 
not done for the purpose of getting more evenness or pro- 
duction or breaking strength but is done when you want 
to heavy up on the finished drawing sliver. If you want 
to keep the card production the same or draft the same on 
carding you can add another end on drawing, which 
makes seven ends up, and in that way retain the same 
draft on the drawing but make a heavier finished drawing 
+ sliver. That is the only particular advantage I know of 
that you can gain by adding another end up. You can do 
the reverse by reducing the number of ends. I do not run 
five now, but I have run drawing with five ends up, and it 
was done mostly for that purpose—not throughout the 
whole mill but just in certain Cases. 


Mr. Miley: What effect did it have on the drawing it- 
self? Could you tell any difference between the five-end 
drawing and the six-end drawing in quality? 


Mr. McDowell: No, sir. | can not say we had any 
particular trouble along that line, so far as evenness of 
the work was concerned. We did not change the weight so 
very much but just changed it to meet the conditions. We 
did not run into any trouble through its affecting the 
quality of our work. 


J. k. McGee, Asst. Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids: We were running six ends and recently put in 
some long draft. Our drawing sliver was not heavy enough 


on the finishéd drawing. We did not want to heavy up on 
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the card any more, so we put six on the back and seven 
on the front row. The overseer hated to run those seven 
on the front, so we went back and shortened our draft and 
heavied up on both the back and front. It hurt our break- 
ing strength considerably. So we have gone back to run- 
ning seven on the back and six on the front. We found by 
shortening the draft on the front and trying to run six 
drawings we hurt our breaking strength considerably. 


Mr. Miley: Could you tell any difference in the quality 
on the seven ends? 

Mr. McGee: No, sir, | would not say we could. After 
heavying up and trying to make our finished drawing the 
right weight by simply adding one end to the front we got 
a breaking strength considerably better than the standard 
breaking strength. 


Mr. Muley: Could you tell any difference in evenness? 
Mr. McGee: 
Mr. Miley: The old theory is that if you have some 


uneven work in individual slivers if you double them up 
it will help that. 


I think it is about the same. 


Mr. McGee: We had a machinery man there that said 
that. He said if we had some uneven work on the front 
the doubling up there was bound to help it. These draw- 
ing rolls were all gone over and put in good condition. We 
cut the speed from about .230 down to 210. All the draw- 
ing frames are running 210, with all metallic rolls. 


(Continued on Page 40) 


FOR 


I'm a professional ‘‘trouble-shooter.’ 


: It you (2) Dutch Boy wears 
feel that maintenance costs on yout company down smoothly. At re- 
| houses and plants are too high, let me try to paint time hee sh ——————_— 


bring them down. As field man for the 


National Lead Co. (manufacturers of the 
' tamous Dutch Boy White-Lead) I've been 
. able to eliminate waste from many painting 


budgets. 


When a mill calls me in, my first move is 
to come and make a personal check-up of 
all painted surfaces on company property. 
Then I work out a plan for repainting, 
listing which surfaces should be done imme- 
diately and which can wait. Finally I rec- 
ommend special paint formulas designed to 
Zive you the longest service at rock-bottom 
cost. These formulas take into consideration 
the climatic conditions, type of surface. and 
all other factors that affect the wearing 
qualities of the paint 


In every case, the paint is mixed to order 


with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 
you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy 
lasts longer—gives more years of service. 


old scaling paint to be C2 
burned off at great expense. (3) Since 

the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
priming coat 1s required in repainting 


My Proposition: I'\| be glad to inspect Gam» 

your property and give you a complete re- Ne 
port. No charge or obligation. Just write 
to any of the addresses below and say when 


= 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia Branch 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


= 
‘ 

\d 
| 

rE LE AD. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


= 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisce 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Announcement that heavy purchases were 
to be made by the Federal Surplus Commodity Relief 
Corporation has had a heartening effect on the cotton 
cloth market, and some observers go so far as to predict 
that the buying of this Federal agency may be enough to 
set off another buying movement. 

The 
agency 
square 
It was 


report stated that the probability was that the 
would purchase about 11,000,000 yards of 80 
print cloth to be used as coverings for comforters. 
also reported that about 7,500,000 yards of tick- 


ings were to be purchased by the government. 


Since stocks of even the most heavily produced print 
cloths are light in comparison with the backlogs possessed 
by mills, it is quite likely that government purchases of 
finished print cloths may touch off another buying wave. 
Meanwhile, the trade looks for no setback in the first 
quarter. Department stores and other important users of 
cotton goods did not partiipate in the September buying 
movement and should be in the market for supplies in the 
next few weeks. It is quite likely that they will be forced 
to go to the Broadway jobbers for a number of items on 
which mills are well sold ahead. Another factor pointing 
toward increased business is the admitted attractiveness 
of prices. There is hardly any danger attached to owning 
print cloths at current prices and this alone should lead 
to an abandonment of the cautious buying policies which 
have been pursued by many buyers since the break in 
1937. 


Thanks to the extremely effective packaging methods 
adopted by a number of textile distributors over the last 
few years, sales of textiles at retail during the Christmas 
gift season are expected to top any year in recent history. 
While ties, shirts, scarves and hosiery have always figured 
largely in retail sales during December, the trade now 
looks for increased business in such items as towels, 
sheets, pillow cases, bedspreads, blankets and a host of 
other finished textiles. Even scatter rugs in fancy con- 
tainers are being promoted by some stores and have met 
with considerable success. 


The growth of packaging in textiles has been impres- 
sive and this is offered to refute the assertion that Worth 
Street merchandising methods are somewhat backward. 
It will be recalled that textiles sold in large quantities for 
Christmas gifts during the depression years when practi- 
cality was the rule. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia——Cotton yarn markets have been gener- 
ally quiet for the past several days, and although orders 
have been coming in regularly they have been of slight 
volume in aggregate. However, the situation as regards 
the future of the yarn producers is as good as ever, ap- 
parently, with a number of factors combining to avoid 
any danger of overproduction at present running sched- 
ules, or of glutting the market. 


One thing that is likely to contribute to the better 
average conditions looked for in the cotton yarn industry 
during the next half year at any rate is the relatively 
higher increase in other types of yarns as compared with 
cotton. Silk and woolen yarn increases have been much 
greater than cotton, and there is considerable interest on 
the part of manufacturers in cotton yarns to substitute 
for silk and wool yarns. Some of this business is naturally 
going to rayon yarns, but there is definitely a shortage of 
some types of rayon yarns, so cotton is getting the call in 
many cases. 


It is insisted that the impression that mills are with- 
holding yarn from earliest buyers in favor of later ones 
who paid more is unfair. There is emphasis on the fact 
that various mills have gotten themselves into a produc- 
tion tangle. Such a condition is attributed to buyers on 
blanket contracts having specified deliveries which have 
increasingly tied up twisters. The result is that for some 
time past there has persisted an inadequate immediate 
supply of plied yarn. From this has come the sharper 
than customary spread between single and plied numbers. 


At times complaining buyers have been told that deliv- 
eries would begin to catch up by the year-end. Since 
there are contracts which are already from four weeks 
and more overdue, it is hard to imagine that the delivery 
stress will become eased so soon. Where buyers occasion- 
ally find themselves too well supplied with yarn they have 
asked for delivery deferments. In the case of plied num- 
bers such requests were cheerfully granted, even if that 
fact was disguised by pretended uncertainty regarding 
accommodation. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8S. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued from Page 37) 


Methods of Cleaning Long Draft Frames 


Mr. Miley: Let’s take up Question No. 3: “Give your 
methods and equipment for cleaning long-draft frames in 
carding and spinning. Also for overhead cleaning.” 

How many here have the long-draft frames? 


Mr. A.: We have superdraft frames and long-draft 
spinning. We have an overhauler that comes through and 
cleans the frames about every three or four months, in 
spinning. We go over our superdraft every 60 days. 


Mr. Miley: Does long-draft require any more cleaning 


ther installation can 
No other installation ca than the conventional type? 


be more satisfactory in | 
operation. Simple in con- Mr.A.: Yes, sir. : 
struction, economical in 


: water requirements, free Mr. Miley: Why does it: 
_ from operating failures, Mr. A.: Well, it is taking heavier stock. You see, in our i 
| have — card room we take the regular sliver that makes the fin- 
_— | selves in thousands Of | i-hed roving. Naturally, the higher the draft, the more 
— | installations. 
loose fibre you are going to have floating around. 
If desired, the use of a Num- 
rd Mr. Milk In other words, you feel that hbre has to 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold come out. If it does not come out in one place, it will in 
by Plumbers everywhere. another? 
J 
| JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY Mr. A.: I think the higher draft will throw out more of 


thé fibre. 
W. 7. Byrd, Carder, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills 


VOGEL y R Oo D U C T 45 Co., Durham: We have a kind of schedule that gives an 


-_ outline of the cleaning. I will ask Mr. C. L. Carrow, the 
assistant foreman, to give that to you. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


C. L. Carrow, Jr., Asst. Overseer Carding, Mill No. 1, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham: I guess the best 
thing to do would be just to read this schedule. 


System for Cleaning Super-Draft Speeders 


The first shift oil the shells and hang the weights on 
Monday morning. 
The second shift drops the weights, take out the shells, 
and wipe the arbors on Friday night. 
The other work on the frames is the same on both 
shifts. 
. Wipe guides on every other doff. (We doff about 
every two hours.) 
. Pick front rollers once a day. 
. Pick top clearers every other doff. 4 


2 

3 

4. Pick front bottom clearers every other doff. 
DIXIE RAYON AND COTTON SHEAR 5 


5. Pick back bottom clearers once a day. 
HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES 6. Pick spindles once a day. 


— 


ELEXTOP CONTROLLED 


DOUBLE ACTING SUCTION 7. Clean backs twice a week. 
DEPENDABLE SEAM PASSING ELEXTOP 8. Clean bottom rolls once a week. 
PERFECTED CLOTH CONTROL 9. Clean top rolls (that is, other than front rolls) once 
BETTER TRIMMING AT HIGHER CLOTH SPEEDS a week. 
UNLIMITED BLADE LIFE WITHOUT GRINDING 10. Clean carriage on every other doff. 
NO OIL SWABS TO STAIN FABRICS 11. Wipe breast beam behind flyers once a day. 


12. Pick flyers before doffing every time (that is, be- 
fore letting down ends to doff). 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 13. Pick stands once a week. 


14. Oil bolsters once a week with spindle oil. 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Free Trial Installation 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Weaving and Slashing Problems 
(Continued from Page 14) 

Mr. Harriss: We like for our licensees to make tests as 
often as they will. We have our field men going around 
over the country, going right into these plants and making 
these tests. Very often they will tell the licensees they are 
not making enough wash tests. We like them to make 
them on every lot. 


Mr. Hardie: Would there be very much variation in 
the same width? 


Mr. Harriss: There would not be very much variation 
in the same width, but we like to make a test of every lot 


Cross Twill in Satin Cloth 


Chairman: Let’s take up the next question. It reads: 
“What is the cause of a cross twill in a satin cloth?” | 
know all of you who have woven rayon satins have no- 
ticed what appears to be a cross twill running across the 
face of the cloth. The man who asked this question wants 
to know the cause of that.. Some of you men who are run- 
ning filament rayons speak right up and help him out on 
this. Is it a question of loom setting or of reeds per dent 
or what? 

Mr. Parks: What is that? On my silk and rayon denim 
I don’t have that. 


Chairman: You know what a satin weave is, I am sure. 
The purpose of that satin weave is to give a smooth-faced 
appearance to the face of the cloth, with no lines or marks 
at all. Sometimes you see where the filling, in the inter- 
relation with the warp, makes a distinct twill appearance, 
which is objectionable. 

Chairman: Some of you fellows who run filament rayon 
tell him. 


Mr. Snyder: Couldn't that be caused by improper har- 
ness or too much tension in the shuttle, making too much 
friction ? 

Mr. Parks: | am going to judge from denims, since | 
know nothing about satin. When I want to make a smooth 
finish on my cloth, a smooth feel or appearance, I try to 
get it as well covered as I can. To make a good cover I 
look at the timing on my loom, to make sure it is timed 
properly, as Mr. Lockman pointed out. Second, I look at 
the height of the whip roll in relation to the harness and 
the breast feed. So if you want less twill effect I would 
say you want to get more cover effect. 

As to an irregular place, or if it is not all the same, | 
would say the most logical place to look for that trouble 
is to look for something that is different on one harness 
from what it is on another harness, such as a worn cam. 


Chairman: 1 can see where those factors would enter 
into it. In a dobby loom I can see where one harness 
might go down lower than another and cause it. Then | 
have an idea that there is a particular number of ends per 
dent for each sley that is best. For instance, one number 
of ends per dent would be best for 140 sley and another 
number of ends per dent better for 180 sley. I think that 
would have a bearing on it. 


Quill Breakage On Draper Looms 


[ am going to skip a number of the questions, because 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Like old friends 
they wear well 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of 66 years of 
Specialization by the world's largest ring plant. To a great 
many mill men, the diamond trademark is an old friend, 
representing rings that can be depended upon to wear 
long and well. For the ultimate in ring value, get 
acquainted with our high-polish finish and with our various 
cede designs (Automatic Oil-lubricated, Curved Web, 
Multiple-groove Grease Ring, etc.). 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (48s 


SPINNING REnG CO. 
Makers of: Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALGERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


FOR 


QUICK 
RESULTS! 
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pENICK & 


ums, CORN SUGARS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 
-* SPARTANBURG, 


CORN STARCHES, DEXTRINES, © 
nN. 

w YORK, 
CES: ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN OFF! 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Silent 


Center of Screw. 


Drive, Chain, 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


| Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 
Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 


’ P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued from Page 40) 


15. Oil bobbin gears once a week with special oil. 

16. Clean head and foot of frame once a day. 

17. Keep top of spindles clean; keep bolsters clean. 

We depend upon the frame hands to keep the spindle 
tops and bolsters clean, to pick them as often as neces- 
sary. That is for the speeders. 

For cleaning the long-draft spinning we have the fol- 4 
lowing schedule: | 


Cleaning Schedule for Spinners 


Run out guides three times in eight hours. 

Rub off rails three times in eight hours. 

Brush guide wires once in eight hours. 

Pick top slats twice. 

Clean back guides once. i 

Wide stand once. 

Clean lap sticks twice. 

Clean stands once a week. 

Clean under guides once a week. 

Clean ring rails once a week. 

Clean roller bar and roving rods once a week. 

Clean heads once a week. 

Wipe roving every third week. l 

As to the roving, we try to get around to that about 
every two to three weeks. The rolls are cleaned once in 
16 hours. 

That is on the frames themselves. As for overhead 
cleaning, in the card room we brush down and blow down 
every eight hours. The method we use there is to mop all 
the pipes and humidifiers and things of that nature; any- 
thing that would have a tendency to collect a good deal of 
lint we mop off, and then we blow down. We mop the 
windows after we blow down, because we have an air- 
changing system, and the lint has a tendency to collect on 
the windows. 


Mr. Miley: Let me ask you a question about your 
method. You spoke of picking the rolls. How do you pick 
them? With fingers? 


Mr. Carrow: With fingers, yes, sir. 


Mr. Miley: Does anybody pick rolls in any other way 
than picking with the fingers? 


Mr. Harden: We use a little brush, a twisted wire 
brush, that fits down beside the cradle in spinning, and 
run it through. It is especially made, with stiff hair. They 
run that down on each side of the cradle, between the 
rolls, and pick with the hand at the same time. It would 
make the fingers sore to try to pick in there. 


Mr. James: We have a roll picker that we have used 
for about a year and a half. We get pretty good results 
with it. 

Mr. Miley: Is it a portable thing? 

Mr. James: Oh, yes, you just clip it on to your spindle 


rail. That throws a little pull into the tape, and that gives 
you the oscillation. 


Mr. Miley: What does it clean? 


Douglas Spurred 
nd 
| 
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Mr. James: Cleans the stands and in between the rails. 

Mr. Miley: Do you think it is better than using the 
fingers? 

Mr. James: Yes, sir. We use a brush, also, that gets in 
5—? ? 
between the rollers and right next to the stands and picks 
out the lint. 


Mr. Aiken: We have a hand drill—a little wire long 
enough to go across the roller, and turn it by hand to get 
the stands clean. 


Mr. Miley: Something like an eggbeater with a wire? 
Mr. Aiken: That is right. 


Mr. Miley: You run that right across the journals of 
your rolls? 


Mr. Aiken: That is right—under the top rolls. It is 
the same as cleaning the old-time ball-bearing rollers. 


Mr. Miley: You like that better than cleaning with the 
fingers? 


Mr. Aiken: Yes, sir. You can not clean it with your 
fingers. 


Mr. Miley: Can you use it on the top rolls? 


Mr. Aiken: You can, yes, sir. It works very satisfac- 
torily on the bottom rolls. 


J. S. McBroome, Foreman, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham: In the cleaner that Mr. James 
was speaking about, that little trick goes in there and 
cleans out the end of the apron, the ends of the rolls, and 
under the top rolls. As he says, it is driven by tape. That 
is as fine a thing as I ever saw for getting underneath and 
cleaning the two sets of rolls. In cleaning the top rolls we 
mostly use a little flat brush to rub off the ends instead of 
doing it with the fingers, because it is so hard on the fin- 
gers. Then we have a little round brush, about three 
inches long, that we punch down in there about once a 
week to get the lint out. If you do not keep long-draft 
spinning clean around the rolls you will have a lot of 
gouts and black places in the yarn. If you get too much 
oil on there you will have the same trouble, because it will 
finally work out onto the ends of the roll and get on the 
apron. 


Mr. Miley: How many of you have overhead traveling 
cleaners over the frames? 

Mr. McBroome: We have. Your roving does not get 
so linty, with the overhead cleaner; it keeps it in pretty 
good condition. I think it is fine, because you do not have 


to wipe the roving so often. It helps the guides and also 
helps the creels. 


Mr. Miley: How many frames does it cover? 
Mr. McBroome: Most of them have eight frames. 


Mr. Miley: Does it give you any trouble at all in the 
quality of your work? 


Mr. McBroome: Well, | can not say, vecause if there 
is a little lint anywhere around at all it will blow it down. 
If it misses it you will have gouts in your work. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


@ V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 
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= 
Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk | 


and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Everwear Temple Rolls 
Price 14 CENTS (Pat. Appirep For) 
Corrugated and Smooth-Grip | 
Manufactured by 
ROY NOBLE 
P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


JOHN P. BATSON — P. O. Box 841 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Price 
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Service 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


. O. Box 1318 
1733 inverness Ave., - E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Weaving and Slashing Problems 
(Continued from Page 41) 


our time is getting short. The next one we shall take up 
is No. 10: “A colony of 500 Draper looms break about 
500 quills per month. Is this figure excessive?” That is a 
question I myself asked, and I should like to get some 
definite information. That is, each loom will average 
breaking one quill a month. Is this number excessive, or 
is It a pretty good average? Mr. Hammond, could you 
answer that? 

Mr. Hammond: I think that is excessive. I think 50 
per cent of that would be great enough. 


Chairman: In other words, 250 quills per month in a 
colony of 500 looms? 


Mr. Hammond: Yes, | think that would be ample. | 
think that would be great enough for replacement. If a 
man has 500, he has entirely too high a figure. 


Chairman Simmons: Mr. Estes, what do you say? 


Mr. Estes: Ours ran between 200 and 250. according 
to the last check I made on it. 


Chairman: In other words, half a quill per loom per 
month? 


Mr. Estes: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Lockman: Does that mean breakage of quills or 
replacement of worn quills, etc.? 


Chairman: Most of that is breakage. I do not mean 
quills that have served their life and are worn out. 


C FF. Earnhardt, Jr., Supt., Mill No. 1, Clifton Mfg. 
Co., Clifton, S. C.: How did you arrive at that figure? 
How did you know you were using 500 quills a month on 
those 500 looms? 


Chairman Simmons: Mr. Earnhardt, you can have your 
boys that take out the quills count them and keep a rec 
ord on it. That is what we did. 

Mr. Stutts, what do you say? 

Mr. Stutts: 1 don’t think 500 is too high. We do not 
have the quill men count them, but the doffers break them 
up sometimes, or they get run over on the floor. From 
that angle I do not think 500 is too high. 

Mr. Hardie: 1 think probably every mill represented 
here uses that many. 

Mr. Estes: In other words, you mean, Mr. Chairman. 
breakage on the loom; you do not mean those broken in 
the spinning room or from the weaver’s carelessness or 
anything else like that? 

Chairman: Mr. Estes, | mean replacing quills that ; 
broken from every cause, excepting those that are worn 
out. | mean breakage in the spinning room, breakage in 
the loom, some run over on the floor by the trucks, etc. 


Mr. Estes: We have about 250 broken on the loom. 
Chairman: Actually broken on the loom? 


Mr. Estes: Yes, sir. 


Colored Ends Lapping Up On Slasher 


Chairman: Let’s go on to Question No. 11: “Jn run- 


ning striped shirt goods, we cometimes find that the col- 


% 
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ored ends will lap around the squeeze roll, but the white 
ends do not. What can be done to remedy this?” 

This man is running striped shirting and ts having trou- 
ble with the colored ends in the set lapping around the 
squeeze roll but has no trouble with the white ends in the 
same set lapping around the roll, and he wants to know 
what can be done. Is his size too heavy or is it too hot, 
or is the dyed yarn weaker, or what causes that? 

Mr. A.: Are these dyed beams perfectly dry when they 
vo in the slasher or do they come from the beam-dyeing 
machine say 25 to 30 per cent wet? 


Chairman: These are normally dry yarns. 
Mr. A.: Would you say they are perfectly dry? 


Chairman Simmons: Yes, they are dry. As I under- 
stand it, the color is striped on the section beam along 
with the white, and while he has trouble with the colored 
ends lapping on the squeeze roll he has none with the 
white. 

Mr. Mason, have you ever noticed that? 


Mr. Mason: Yes, we have had a lot of trouble with 
that at various times. I do not know the cause, unless the 
yarn is just weaker from going through the dyeing proc- 
ess. Sometimes it is laid up for a while and possibly the 
dye has eaten it up to some extent. It seems that it ts just 
weaker. I do not know the cause. 


Chairman: Have you hit on any scheme to get around 
it? 
Mr. Mason: No, sir. 


J. V. Walters, Teacher, Textile School, Clemson Col- 
lege: I have tested colored yarn for a period of four 


age. 
Chairman: What would you say the cause is, then? 
Mr. Walters: 1 do not know. 


Chairman: Mr. Stansell, have you had any of this 
trouble? 


Mr. Stansell: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Will you tell us what you think about it? 


Mr. Stansell: 1 did not ask the question, but I wanted 
an answer to it. It is unfortunate to have to run these 
colored yarns in a pattern with white yarns. That makes 
it worse. I think Mr. Mason gave us a very good answer. 
The colored yarn is weaker. As | understand the question, 
the colored ends just run around the squeeze roll? 


Chairman Simmons: That is right. 


Mr. Stansell: 1 don’t know what is the cause, but we 

find sometimes in our own mill and elsewhere the colored 

‘ yarn gets damaged in the dyeing. We have found that 

when we stopped immersing the yarn—yjust ran it on the 

squeeze roll instead of on an immersing roll, that helped 
it somewhat. 


Chairman: You have not found anything you can do 
to the size formula that will help that? 


Mr. Stansell: No, sir. 
Mr. McCombs: Here are two things that will help him. 


years, and it had normal breaking strength in the pack- | 


*PHENOLIZED 

CANVAS 
Micerte Manufacturers of Industrial 
Formica Gears for the South 
Insurok 
endethers The SLAYSMAN CO. 
801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. 


We completely fabricate, ma- 
chine, and cut Non-metallic” 
Gears to your specifications 
and ship the same day order 
is received. 


wit 


Boston Charlotte 


Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality . . . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalices and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solway Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louls Syracuse 


SOLVAY ALKALIE 


or MISS 


e of ordering your alkalies 
often kick back / 


e ¢ ¢ but when you use Solvay 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
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NEW REDUCED FARES 


for Economical Travel 
COACH TICKETS 


l 
ONE way 1% PER MILE 
Round Trip 10% less... than double 


the one-way coach fares. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 
Me PER for each mile traveled. Return limit 30 days. 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on pay- 
ment of proper charges for space occupied. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


L. PER for each mile traveled. Return limit 6 months. 
2 Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on pay- 


MILE nent of proper charges for space occupied. 
AIR-CONDITIONED Sleeping Cars 
Dining Cars and Coaches on Through Trains 


Insure Safety « Avoid Highway Hazards 
TRAVEL in COMFORT by TRAIN 


IF IT’S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 


Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


LONGER 


CARED 
LASTING 
REPAIRING F U RN ACE — 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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It is caused by the colored yarn sticking. If he will sep- 
arate every beam so no two ends stick together, that will 
help him. Another thing that will help some is to put the 
lease rod on the back of the slasher so as to separate the 
colored yarn from the white yarn. Do that and take a 
lease on his warpers and use eleven lease rods instead of 
six or do it by splitting this colored sheet behind, just 
before it reaches the hot cylinder. 


Chairman: You mean separate it before it reaches the 
hot cylinder? 


Mr. McCombs: Before it reaches the size box and hot 
cylinder. 


Chairman Simmons: This is sticking on the squeeze 
roll. 


Mr. McCombs: That will be all right if you usé a lease 
rod before it reaches the size box and hot cylinder. The 
yarn is sticking because it gets too much size. 


Chairman: In this particular instance the yarn never 
gets to the cylinder. It is sticking on the squeeze roll in 
the size box. 

We will take up the last question: “Jn slashing rayons 
of 180 sley up, which type of leasing reed is best, the front 
type or the back type?” 1 do not doubt many of you have 
had experience with both types of leasing reeds., Which 
one do you say works best? Mr. Mason, I believe you 
have both types? 


Mr. Mason: Yes, sir. | prefer the back type. It is 
more simple, more easily done, and causes less punish- 
ment on the yarn. 


Chairman Simmons: And you get better leases? 
Mr. Mason: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: It does not burst up the yarn? 


Mr. Mason: No, sir. You get less punishment with the 
back type. 


Chairman: Has anybody else any.idea on that? 

At Drayton we have only the one type. We do not 
have the back type. | 

Is there any further discussion? If not, I want to say 
to each of you that I appreciate your coming to this meet- 


ing. It is my first one as chairman, and I hope you have 


been able to get something out of it to repay you for com- 
ing. 

I want to say to you, Dean Willis, that we appreciate 
your kindness in letting us come here and thank you for 
the arrangements you have made. 

Mr. Harriss. we have enjoyed your remarks and appre- 
ciate your coming here, and also Mr. Clark’s coming. 


Mr. Harriss: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been perfectly amazed at the spirit in this meeting. In my 
days in the cotton mill we tried to keep things from one 
another. This has been a most remarkable display of in- 
terchange of knowledge. I think it is perfectly amazing, 
and I thank you for letting me talk to you. 


Chairman Simmons: If there is nothing further, the 
meeting is adjourned. 


(Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 12:05 o'clock 
P, M.) 
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ls the Government Promoting Co-Operation? 
(Continued from Page 6) 


attempts to write a code for social justice, social justice 
will die and progress will cease. 

The ambitions of industrial statesmen must not be 
shackled by the rigidity of law. The government must 
assume only those duties that mankind, either singly or in 
groups is unable to do. 

The Department of Labor, as all other departments of 
government, must not be partisan in its operation or ad- 
ministration. This New Deal for labor, sponsored by the 
Department of Labor, must be a fair deal, a square deal 
and act only as a stimulant for greater progress and not 
resolve its acts into a battleground of conflicting emotions 
and classes and thereby produce stagnation and decay. 

This story is not written in bitterness or resentfulness 
or with any idea of chastisement. Often all of us in the 
enthusiasm of our purposes and plans lose our perspec- 
tive. It is often necessary for some one to challenge us 
constructively in order that we may get a new or fairer 
viewpoint. 

This is a great nation presided over by a great govern- 
ment. The decadence or failure of government has always 
been the antecedent of national failure. Our government 
was founded upon the principle, “Of the people, by the 
people, for the people,’ and there were no modifying ad- 
jectives stating classes, colors or creeds. 

The Department of Labor, in its ministrations and ad- 
ministrations, must remember that while its chief function 
is to deal with labor and labor problems, it is charged 
with doing this not to labor’s advantage or disadvantage, 
not to the advantage or disadvantage of any one, but that 
in the great onward struggle of progress, labor may re- 
ceive a square deal and a fair deal, just as all other citi- 
zens of this great Republic. 

Then co-operation among labor, industry and the gov- 
ernment will be natural and not forced, easy and not irk- 
some, delightful and not distasteful. 
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36th Knitting Arts Exhibition Scheduled 


The 36th Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition will be held 
in 1940 at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, the week 
of April 15th. 


The Exhibition next year will close Thursday night at 
10 o'clock instead of Friday noon, as in the past. The 
doors will open at noon on Monday, at 11 A. M., Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, and will close at 10 P. M. 
each night. 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition is under the auspices of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers and 
the Underwear Institute. The 1940 Show will be man- 
aged by Albert C. Rau, who has had charge of the event 
for a number of years. 


G. E. Establishes “Nela Specialty Division” 


Effective November 1, 1939, the Lamp Department of 
General Electric Co. established the Nela Specialty Divi- 
sion with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J. This new divi- 
sion was organized to fill a growing need for an organiza- 
tion devoting its entire efforts to the promotion and devel- 
opment of new or specialty products which are not par- 
ticularly adaptable at first to the regular distribution 
channels of the Lamp Department, or which have a lim- 
ited distributiton in specialized fields. 

The products that will immediately be handled by Nela 
Specialty Division are: 

_ Glow Lamps—Low wattage neon indicating lamps, and 
low wattage argon ultra-violet sources: Kon-nec-tors 
Glass-enclosed mercury switches; Uviarc Lamps and Spe- 
cial Quartz Apparatus—Fused Quartz tubes for the gen- 
eration of ultra-violet rays; Sodium Lab-Arcs and Mer- 
cury Lab-Arcs—Monochromatic light sources for spectro- 
scopic and microscopic illumination. 


C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville. S. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


: Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
“ equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


a are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove f 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou Of- 
St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. fice, Woodside Bidg. Greenville. 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Blide.. Greenville, Ss. © Roll Agents 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices Dixie. Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C A. ds. 


Whittemore & 
Court Square ea Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank Sons, Burlington, N. C.; Dixie ne & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Morrow toller Shop, Albemarle. N. C.: Gre enville Roll & 
a Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Ameri- Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
= can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; ford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
: Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
_ Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L 
; Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. yey f P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
20, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartan- ; 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 5. oa 
F . ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. = 
a . Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept... P. N 3 
: Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices 
(hariott: J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St birmingham. Ala.: Charlotte. N. C.. 617 Johnston ‘Ride James H. Lewis: Atlanta. 
| Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Eugene Ga.. 172 Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas. Tex.* 2nd Unit 
. H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H Earle, Jr., Santa Fe Bide... Olin Duff 


409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, 8S. ‘ 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. S. C.. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL Southern Charlotte, N. C, 


Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga 


| DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. ‘7 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou, Rep., ‘o 
hes Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. ” 
N. C. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Ware shouses, 242 Forsyth I 
Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
i ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
-_ Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. a. V. Ashley. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Organic Chemi- 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Chester cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. 
| ; L. Eddy, asst. sales mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8 Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
- ) (. Sou. Reps., Frank Johnson, Box 1268, Charlotte. N. C Robert Sou. Sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. 
, Ee. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 12th Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 §S 
1 St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. Church S8t., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Con- 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
ASHWORTH BROQOS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd. 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 804 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. 


Johnson, Greenville, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fishe 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 


Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 
this company’s listing.) 


Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: 


, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. L., The R. & H 


7 AUFFMORDT 4 CO., C. A., Park Ave., New York City. Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Of- 
a Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr., 52 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Maer. 
N. C. Reps., L,, Technic al Man, 3 R. Lindsay, Salesman, 
114 5. Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 1254 E ake Road, Atlanta, Ga.., 
BANCROFT ine CoO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor Technical Service Man.: R. Con 56 Pine ree rive: 
4 Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C en Ga., go ren W..F. Murp ogg 1106 19th Ave., Nashville. 
4 enn., Ceramic Salesman. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., era Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
: McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. H. Spencer, Mer. EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 
. BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. ier 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 18% W Plant 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. F. Bahan District Rep 
4 Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, ; : : 
, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga ENGINEERING SALES CoO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. H. W.,, Philadelphia, Pa. N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
, Be st ldg. hs tte, N. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. wae Pa. Sou. _Reps., John EE. Fox, First National Bank 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, G28), Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bildg., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte. N. Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
nston 4 iarlotte on 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. C. FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. | 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. FRANKLIN PROCESS CC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Frank- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Inc.. Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bide... Phone 3713. Green- 
ville. S C.: Geo R Me re Rox 481 Phone Sparti inburg., GENERAL COAL co.., 1215 Johnston ‘ *harlotte. N. 
S.C’: Boyce L. Estes, Box 25, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
earried at Carolina Dine ceaes & Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. ¢ Borden, Grace 
Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwrieht 
Warehouse. Atlanta, Ga.;: Farmers Bonded Warehouse. Roanoke Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.;: W. A Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Rapids, N. C. Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg.. Charles- 


ton, S. C.: P W. Black, Greenville. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. Bristol, Tenn. 
T. Broun, Wilder Bldg... Charlotte. N. C. 


Thompson. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. C., B. A, Stigen, Mar. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.. J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou.. Mer.: Corn GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide.. Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Atianta. Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. 824-25 Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Security Bank Bldg.. Greenshoro, N. C., W. R. Joyner . Mer ‘ Corn Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.;: Houston, 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Okiahoma City. Okla., F. 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
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ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mger.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick. Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. (—e @ 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond. 
Va., J. W Hic *klin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., ; A. Uhr, Mer. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg... C ‘harlotte. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N , W. G. Hammer: Greenville, 5. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg. 
Ss c.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter . Char- 
lotte. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York. N. ¥ org Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C Clark, Box 274 Spartanburg, 5. ©. 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax. Ala 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1 Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Pide., 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and ser, representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, 
tributors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. 
Hercules Powder Co., Paper Makers 
Ga.: Hercules Powder (‘o.. Johnston 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co.. 6505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co. 511-513 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic ae Ww are house 
orp., Washington and Macon Sts.. Greensboro, 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J Sou. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte. N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R. I. 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co... Charlotte. N. C ; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Haw Co., Anderson, 
5S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford Spartanbure, Ss. C Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville. S. C Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: 
southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland C o., Louisville, Ky 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and 8. C. for The Merrow Machine Co and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville. 
Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage 
Hughes. P. ©. Box 454. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L, Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; T. E. Hansen. 3807 Se minary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; S. P. Sec hwoyer. 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. C.: 
dD. Wylie. 1301 W Morehead St., Charlotte nN. C. H. Pat- 
trick, P. O. Box 1003, Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2355 Peach- 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest Ave., 
Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, 
La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: G. J. 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St.. Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S 
chor, Sou. Agent: S. W. Rep.. 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. 


City. 
Sales 


ice 


Del. Dis- 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Chemical Div., Atlanta. 


Bldge.. Charlotte. 


Rep., Caro- 


Sou. Distrib- 


Wis. Sou. 
Guarantee Blidg., 
Greenville. 


Leps.., 


James 
Atlanta, F 


B. Ga. 


H. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
1301 W. Morehead 


253 Summer St.. 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. 


Phone Liberty 1875, 
©. Box 2084, Phone 


Mass. Sou. Office 
Ga., Guy L. Mel- 

Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. 
Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave.. N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C.. Winston-Salem. N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard. Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. 

Mer., 5. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin. ©. Box 1036, Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte. 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Sup- 
Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Sup- 
plies, Inc., LaGrance, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


Worcester. 
W., Atlanta. 


Sales 
Service 


Lockhart, Ala. 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. W allace, sou, Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, Sou, Reps., 
Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 


924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 


wood, Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc... 2607 B. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa oy TO. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. ©. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. , and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office, Buffington Bldge.. Fall Riv r, Mass 
THE MERROW MACHINE CO.. 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn 
W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 


land, Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., 
bers: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. 
Co., Shelby, N. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
2. Thurston Co., Richmond. Va.; Ferebee- 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Knoxville, 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth 
inth, Miss.: Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange 
& Supply Co.. Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply 
Owen-Richards Co.. Birmingham. Ala.:; 

Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte. N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc.. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.. Jos 
as. Mer ‘hemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL co.., 
fice, 40 Rector St.. New York C ity. Julian T 
201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. Salesmen 
Morse, 201 W First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Barker. 2901 W 
First St.. Charlotte. C.: R. B. Murdoch -<01 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; A. R. Okerstrom. 201 W. First st.. Charlotte, N. C.: J 
H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bldg., Greensboro. N A, 
cers.. 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga Tenn.: C. A Spratt 
1006 James Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. I White, American 
Savings Bank Blide., Atlanta. Ga.: W. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. Feagle. 2200 St. Charlee 
Ave., Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. lL. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
St... F avetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Sou. Job- 
Shelby Supply 
Greenville, 8S. 
Johnson Co., 
Tenn.: Miss. 
Machine Co., Cor- 
Ga.; Philips Hdw. 
Co., Macon, Ga.: 
Matthews-Morse Sales 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Spartanbure. C 
P. Carter, E. H. 


Gen. 
Thom- 


inc., General Of- 
Chase, Res. Mer.. 


Main Office, 111 Broadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Free man Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. Atianta, Ga. Warehouses Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. lewis ad Bros. Co., Pier 1. 
S. E. Corner Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimo Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 Bast Cary St.. Richmond Va. sou. Sales Reps.: 
A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive Fountain 
City, Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St.. Richmond, 
Va.; R. S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave.. Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace 
Jackson, 1709 Fort Bragg Road. Fayetteville, N. C.: T Long- 
hurst, 301 S. Union St.. Concord. N. C 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER Co., 257 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 
Charlotte, N > sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: H. P-. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. P. 0 Box 993, 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua, N. H 
N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


Ww, 
131 
Charlotte. 


Exchange 
Ww 


St., 
First St.. 
NN. Sou. 
Askew, Rox 
Gastonia. 


292 Madison Ave. New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. More *head St.. Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta. m., Greenville, S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. sou. Rep., John P. Bat- 
son, P. O. Box 514, Greenville. S C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO.., Bedford. Mass. Sou. 


New 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 


Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West Charlotte, N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte. N.C 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson. S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


Warehouse Co., Greenville, S 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 
lotte, N. 


C. 


Plants at Fitchbure., 
C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.., 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G. Wear. Sou Sales Mer., Atlanta. 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz. J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
Cc. T. Lassiter, Gre ensboro, N. C.: G. L Morrison, Spartanburg. 
> &i ee Nelson. Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Brown. Dallas, Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERKINS & SON, S. F., 


Mass., and Char- 


Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS co.., 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore. Md. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas. Tex.: Paso, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.: Houston. Tex. Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.: 
Savannah, Ga 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou 

Birmingham, Ala.: 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Tenn. Memphis, 
Richmo nd, Va. 


Of- 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, 
G 


Inc., 


Pa. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg.. 


Philadelphia. 
(Charlotte. N. 


Sou. Rep., 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT CO., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div. ( ‘hattanooga. Tenn 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commerce dal Bldg., Gastonia. N. 


THE PURE OIL CO., 
Division Office, 
Mer. 


Industrial 


Sales Dept. Southeastern 
140 Spring st., 


S. W., Atlanta. Ga., O. T. Clark, 


= 
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RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Roanoke, Va.; G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner. 
. Sou. _Reps., L. H Schwoebel. 513 N. Spring St. Winston- = Greensboro, N. C.; H. L. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8. Leon- 
J N. c.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Ja ard, Greenville, S. C W. N. Dulaney, Chester, S. C.: L. C. 
hd 1600 S. 2ist St., Birmingham. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. &§ Porayth Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. 
- st.. Ss. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, Cc. R. Mitchell, Mer., Myers. Birmingham Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.: P. 
an &8 Forsyth St.. S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. H. Baker, New York, N. Y. 
: RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.. 
Henry Anner. Box 1515, Greenville. sc. TEXTILE. FINISHING MACHINERY Providence, Be 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
4 ROY 4& SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Green- . 
ville, S. C., John R. Roy. Representative. TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, Cc. BEB. 
q . J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. . : 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, , TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New . 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. York City. Carolinas Distributor: Heath Distributing Co., 
Selling Agents Greenville. 5S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 1118 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. lL Sou. Offices, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
7 Mil on Ave. Edgewood. R I. 
> U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. Piants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn.; and Monticello, 
; Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- Point 
houses Richmond, Va., 1017-19 Main St.; Charlotte, N. C.. 222 ity 
W. First St. Spartanburg, 5S. C., 158 E. Main St.: Columbia. 
S. C., 1718 Main St.; Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St., N. W.; Colum: _ U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. sactory and Main Offices 
pus, Ga., 1038 Broadway; Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.; Providence, R. I. Sou. Branch Office: 1400-A_ Woodside National 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.: sirmingham, Ala., 2016 sank Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou Factory Reps.: J. 5. Palmer, 
Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville, r, ., Box 626, Anderson, S. | LK. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, 
Tenn., 314 5. Gay St. Sou. Reps.: E. H. Steger, 222 W. ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; W. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchburg, Va 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. Main St.. Spartanburg, S. r. ©. Roggenkamp, Powhatan Apts., Floyd and Woodbine Sts 3 
} C.; W. Masten, 1300 W. 4th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R Louisville, Ky.; Harold H Glomeley, 1715 Springdale Ave., Char te 
Moore, 501 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; G. N. Jones. 207 lotte, N. C.; L. M. Hardy, 1862 S W. 24th St., Miami, Fla.; E. J \ 
: ; Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland McMahon, R. F. D. No, 1 Box 438-B. Fort Worth. Tex. Sou 
. Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Broad St.. N. W. Distributors for “‘Barreled Sunlight ALABAMA—Birmingham 
» Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta., Nashville. Tenn.: standard Building Material Co., Inc., 23) 8. 3ist St montgom 
a 3 A. King, 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M. P .Forter. ery; Bear Lumber ‘ 10 Lee St. ARKANSAS—-Little Rock 
7 ae Broadway, Columbus. Ga Gilmore Paint & Paper Co., 320 Louisiana St. FLOR [DA Jack 
sonville: Gill & Mulholland. 309 W. Forsyth St Lakeland: Mill 
Hdwe. & Paint Co.: Miami: Tingle Paint Co.. 49 S  Firet St.: 
SLAYSMAN co.., THE, 813 E. Pratt St Baltimore, Md. Orlando Thomas Lumber (eo Clore Av and Railroad Au 
Sustine: ©. F. Hamblen. Ins cor. Kine and Bay Sts.: St. Peters- 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 622 Spring St., N. burg: Dann-Gerow Paint Co. In 250 Sth St. and Srd Avws : 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 BE. 2ist St Baltimore. Md.; 2809 Main St.. Tampa: I. W. Phillips & Co.. Morgan and Bell Sta. W Palm 
Dallas, Tex.: 119 Ww. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fe: 2516 Grand Beach: Sewell Hdwe. Co... 5°98 Cle matis St.: Winter Park: Thom 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ; 940 Poydras St 7 New Orleans. La.; Aas Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. (F;RORGLA Atlanta 
| 1645 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Campbell Coal Co... 226-240 M: irietta St. N W Columbus 
. Louis, Mo Graves Paint & Glass Co.. 2222 Wynnton Road: Savannah: Mor- 
Ss inc.. lll W Broad St - Wave ross liere ford Morgan Hdwe 
4 SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. Co., cor. Lott and Mary Sts. LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge: Service 
; 1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Sales Co., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Pritch 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C.: ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Patton Ave (*harlotte 
_. P Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Pritchard Paint & Glass Co ll2 W. Sth St.: Durhan Shaw 
Atlantic Bonded Wurehouse Cé., Greensboro, N. C. New South Paint & Wall Paper Co.. Ink 113 115 ky. Chapel Hill St.: Greens- 
e ' Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. horo: Gate City Paint Co.. 110 » Greene St.: Hieh Point: Vick 
; 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush St., Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E mmerce St.: Mt. Airv: W. FEF 
Norfolk, Va. Merritt Co.: Raleigh: Ideal P mth & W all Paper Co.. 115 8S. Salis 
St southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc... S 
» Mast Broad St Winston-Salen Vick Paint Co... 219 W. Sth St 
AY SA P., 40 Rect St.. New rk ¢ Ss : 
Mer.; Earl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, sales- 9 OAjsnema, City: Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co.. 2220 N. Broadway 
men American Bank Blidg., New Orleans. La... C. 0. Kings- ine A Charleston _Atlanti Paint Co.. 207 Meet- 
bury, Mer.; W. L. Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process ae a. SDartanburg: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main 
Co Baton Rouge, La St TENNESSEE Kingsport General Hdwe. & Flectric (Co.. 
: Inc., 210 E. Market St.: Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wallpaner 
- Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger & Co. of Tennessee, 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 645-655 Union Ave.: rad ashvill The Eason-Morgan Co.. 312 Sec- 
ond Ave., N TEXA Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. Co., 543 Orleans St.: Corpus Christi: Brvan D. Beck. 204 N (“ha - 
parral St.: Dallas. Pratt Paint & Paper Co Bryan and Ervay 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. &.. Decatur, Ill Sou Offices, 1710 5ts.; Houston: Fred G. DeYoe. 3001 Bagby St.; Lubhock: New- 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. 0.. 1414 Ave. K.; Lubbock Graham's Paint & 
sou. Megr., I. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bldg., {-?., 1709 13th St.: San Antonio: “Roemer,” 112-114 Mair ede 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O’Steen. Green- VIRGINIA Lynchburg: D A. Hines Co.. Inc., 316 12th St 
ville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higgin- rhe Co. 1041; Richmond Bulline- 
bo . Mitchell sirmingham, la. ton “aint ine.. 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Nelson Hdwe 
othem; H. A itchell, Birmingham, Ala Co., 17 Campbell Ave... E.: Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
(o., Inc., 31 S. Braddock St 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., U. S. RING CO., 159 Aborn St we Ovidence R. I. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- Sou. Reps., William W Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S 
Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Blidg.. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athens, Ga.; Torrence, L 
Greensboro. N. C. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 
STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro. N. C. VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 


231 W. Washington St., Greenville. S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou 

Sales Mer. 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Pa nsboro Office, Guilford 


Bank Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. Greenville Office VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. T.. with Sou 


Office and Stock Room at 173 W. F ranklin Ave.. P. O Box &42. 


and Plant, Greenville. S C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis ‘Bateos: Gam Barnes 
Zimmerman. Jr.: Her ry Goodwin Atlanta Office and Plant. JT., rnes: », , Ge 

Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole. Ver- 

non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division. Ralph VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry lL. 


Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, 8. C. (subsidiary), Dalton, Mer. 
Louts P. Batson, Pres. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. "Te 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. G.. Ira L. Gri 
ou. 06, ariffin, Mer. WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville Mass. Sou. Of- 


fice, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C H. Porcher and R. I. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Blae~ gre Ga. Sou. Reps.. 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894. Green - M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. ley, Atlanta Office. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CoO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
hea ae Co., Charlotte, N. Cc. BE. A. Terrell, Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. ¥ Dist. Offices, Box 901. Nor- 


folk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication E nginee ra: PF. C.: Bo- Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 
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OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Softeners 
Shuttle 
Dressing 
Penetrants 


Alkalis 


| 


“(An Important Factor in 


Warp Sizing 


Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
lifically controlled conditions, which 
assures uniform quality in every ship- 
ment. 


Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
which can be stored indefinitely. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Our well equipped chemical staff, 
directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
chemist (honored by American Chem- 
ical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing 
problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it hoeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


QUALITY plus SERVICE mean SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS—any product’s best recommenda- 
tion. Year after year, as the demand for 
TERMACO Wood Products increases, our efforts 
are increased to see that every Termaco user is 
a satisfied customer. In everyday dealings, as 
well as in emergencies, our nearness to Southern 
manufacturers enables us to give them the qual- 
ity and service they demand—and to which they 
are justly entitled. 


Machine (0../.. 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
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2-3 RESET PICK COUNTERS 


“HERE'S WHY 
| VOTE: RESET” 


Veeder-Root Reset 2-3 Pick Counters 
are easier, quicker, more accurate to 
read. Instead of subtracting the prev- 
ious reading from the present one, I get the correct reading at a glance... 


without having to juggle figures and running a chance of making mistakes. Then 
unlock and a quick turn of the knobs resets the figures to zero. . . and I'm all set 
to go again. And look at the time and trouble it saves me!” 


Those are reasons why 73% of the Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters ordered in 
1938 were specified: ““Reset.’’ And why 95° of 1939 orders are specified the 
same way. It pays to get this extra convenience and assurance of accuracy on all 
your Pick Counters. So always buy Veeder-Root.. . . and always specify: “Reset.” 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne 
IN ENGLAND: VEEDER-ROOT LTD., CROYDON, SURREY IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 


WADIN'C LADLECT 
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